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^ This demonstration aims at eliminating major obstacles blocking 
^career advancement of human service paraprof ess ionals . It seeks to 



[develop new options for upgrading workers In four occupations: addict 
services, child development, occupational therapy, and teaching. The 



policies and practices of educational institutions, employers, unions, 
professional associations, credent lalling bodies, et al., which hinder 
lupgrading of low-level employees, are Investigated ard, where possible, 
altered. The major thrusts are to make credentials more relevant to job 
duties; give greater credit for work and life experience; foster mobi- 
lity among human service occupations; and make it possible for parapro-- 
fessionals to obtain education and training while fully employed. 
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THIS FORM MAY HF RHPRODUC.En 



The National Committee on Employment of Youth is an arm 
of the National Child Labor Committee, a private, voluntary 
agency dedicated to helping increase the effectiveness of 
those working directly with children and youth, by conducting 
research, planning, staff training, technical assistance, 
information services, and demonstration programs for 
agencies and institutions throughout the country. 



PREFACE 



This report was prepared by members of tha training staff of the 
National Committee on Employment of Youth and reflects their 
experiences in developing and implementing upgrading programs for 
paraprof essionals in four human service occupations* 

Increasing numbers of parapro f ess ionals who have gained employment 
have found their upward mobility severely limited by lack of aca-- 
demic and professional credentials* In 1970, NCEY initiated under 
a U.S. Department of Labor contract, a project to develop alterna-* 
tive qualifications for, and new routes to, credentials for para-- 
professional human service workers* The four programs are designed 
to be less costly than the usual released-t irae arrangements with 
employers, and less burdensome, shorter, and more relevant to the 
part icipan t s--many of whom are poor and minority group members-- 
than conventional college programs. They aim at relating credentials 
more effectively to job duties; giving credit for previoiB learning 
and on-the-job experience; and fostering mobility and transferability 
of employment among jobs requiring similar skills and knowledge. 

Many people played key roles in bringing these programs to fruition. 
We should like to thank the staffs of employing agencies, colleges 
unions, professional associations, and the literally hundreds of 
of others, including our first group of students, for their con- 
tinuing support and assistance. It would be impossible in this 
space to give each the recognition deserved; however, a few people 
must be mentioned individually: 

— Anita Vo gel who served as Project Director from July 1970 to 
November 1972, who was instrumental in setting forth many of 
the concepts and procedures we have followed, and who, as 
Director of the Human Services Department of LaGuardia Community 
College, has enabled two of our program models to see the light 
of day. 

— Eli E, Cohen , past Executive Secretary of NCEY who encouraged, 
advised and cajoled in order to insure that we would noc 
settle for less than what we could achieve. 

-- So lomon Hob er man who series as Chief Consultant to the project, 
whose vast experience ir. manpower programs and whose ability 
to clarify and enunciat'i concepts continues to be indispensable 
to the project . 

— Richard McAllister , Project Officer of tbe U.S. Department of 
Labor who has always fostered our efforts and who ha? shown 
extraordinary patience in waitirg for results of our project 
to materialize* 

JEFFREY NEWMAN 
Executive Secretary 

-i- 
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DEVELOPING NEW MODELS FOR PARAPROFESSIONALS 
IN HUMAN SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



CHAPTER I 



DESIGN ANL PROCESS 



A . Introduction 

The training and utilization of relatively unskilled, low- 
income workers in public services is not a new phenomenon. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the Elizabethan Poor 
Laws included a provision that those unable to find employment 
andwere dependent upon the state be placed in workhouses and 
trained to perform "community improvement" work. 

In the United States, an organized program based on this 
concept was first developed under the Depression programs of 
the 1930's. In the National Youth Administration, for 
example, unemployed in-school and out-of --school youth were 
trained and placed, as non-professionals, in the fields of 
health, education, recreation, welfare, corrections, and in 
the arts. When the N.Y.A^ was discontinued in 1943, there 
was no real move to continue the programs; the idea, however, 
had been implanted. 

Ten years larer, in 1953, the Ford Foundation funded several 
programs and studies aimed at providing employment to un- 
trained personnel in several school systems, assisting teacher 
by taking over their nonprofessional functions. These pro- 
grams were not too successful due, mainly, to the resistances 
of the teachers themselves. 

Many less ambitious projects followed, but no maj or break- 
through was made until the early 1960*s, when the employment 
of auxiliary personnel in human services rose sharply because 
of the availability, as part of the Administration's overall 
"War on Poverty," of large amounts of Federal funds from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Office of Education, and 
the Department of Labor.* 



^During this period the Department of Labor funded an experi-- 
mental and development training program for paraprofessionals 
conducted by NCEY. See Final Report , "A Demonstration On-the- 
Job Training Program For Semi-Professional Personnel in Youth 
Emp loyment Pro? rams , " December 1965 • 
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Emanating from the Scheuer Amendment to the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1966, and building on the prior legislation, the nation- 
wide New Careers program was an exploration of the potential 
contribution to public services that can be made by capable 
adults from poverty backgrounds. This new round of programs 
differed from the Depression programs in several significant 
ways : 

1. Based on an increased awareness of the extent of human 
needs and limited existing services, they were directed 
toward providing essential human services for all. 

2. They stressed the involvement of low-income workers 
as participants, instead of as recipients, in the 
process of problem-solving. 

3. They tried to take a more systematic approach toward 
training, role development, and the institutionali- 
zation of programs. 

4. They sought to shift from the concept of creating 
entry-level jobs leading nowhere to the concept of 
career development, with training available at each 
step for those who sought and merited upward mobility. 

Results to date give evidence that education, training, and 
on-the-job experience can produce a valuable new supply of 
paraprof essionals , many possessing the ability and ambition 
to advance into both more responsible jobs, and into other 
positions with professional status that require formal educa- 
tion and training. 

Thousands of paraprof essionals , recruited from the nation's 
poor and minority groups, are employed as human-service workers 
in the institutions of health, mental health, welfare and 
education. These new jobs, however, have created a '^second 
generation'^ problem of considerable magnitude: academic 
obstacles blocking their career advacement may trap these para- 
professionals in another job ghetto. 

With scarcely any exceptions, employers of human-service workers 
set the baccalaureate degree as a minimum requirement for 
career advancement. Some agencies provide for recognizing 
individuals with "equivalent experience.*' Since they have not 
defined "equivalent," however, it is difficult to plan for 
career advancement • 

In New York City, a parapro f ess ional obtaining a job through 
the Scheuer program was eligible for half-time financial 
support in associate degree programs if he was enrolled as 
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a fully matriculated student* The most obvious flaw in this 
program was that major employers of paraprof essionals had 
no Jobs for which the associate degree was a requirement; 
there are few career ladders that specify it* Further, the 
program gave access only to tuition-free courses, i.e*, City 
University daytime programs, and then only If participants 
carried enough credits to be matriculated students. Most 
employers were not able to pay for education and released time 
for their workers for such a large part of the work week, and 
employees in marginal jobs could not finance their own educa- 
t ion . 

Evening courses were excluded from consideration because the 
colleges charged tuition for them, and evening ma t rlculat i 
courses which carried tuition-free status depended upon 
accumulating as many as 30 credits with a rather high scholas- 
tic index. 

The student who enrolls in evening courses on his own has 
serious difficulties. Many of the career-related courses 
(e . g ., nursing) are not offered at night and, if they are, it 
may take up to 10 years of study to attain the baccalaureate 
degree. If the student has family responsibilities, attending 
school at night could be an impossible burden, especially if 
matriculation is unlikely; there is little recognition or 
status for the person who stops short of the baccalaureate 
degree . 

Most public colleges, although expressing interest In the 
adult student, have focused on the flood of recent high school 
graduates. No college has either the funds or the personnel 
to design or conduct programs for mature, employed people 
seeking upgrading. Curricula are geared to the young students 
who bring with them none of the life experience of the old^jr 
employed worker. Adult programs are more concerned with avo- 
cational interests than with vocational pursuits. 

In summary , the options open to the adult paraprofessional 
seeking advancement and professional status are not satisfac- 
tory. What has been urgent ly needed for paraprofessionals is 
an option which will build on and give credit for their life 
experiences, enabling them to qualify for advanced positions 
in less time, at a lower cost, and in a more meaningful way. 
To develop this alternative requires a design that would 
analyze employment opportunities and requirements, develop 
new types of educational programs , and devise alternative 
routes to credentials. 
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The National Committee on Employment of Youth carried out one 
of the first demonstration training programs for paraprofes- 
slonals from 1964-1966, with financial support from the 
Department of Labor's Experimental and Demonstration Program. 
Three years later, at the request of the Labor Department's 
Office of Research and Development, NCEY conducted a follow- 
up study of a sampling of the graduates which indicated 
highly satisfactory job performance, regular salary increases, 
and a stable employment pattern. 

NCEY's survey confirmed that the paraprof essionals recruited 
from among the poor brought important assets to human service 
agencies. According to the reports of executives and super- 
visors, the maturity and accumulated Hfe «»uperlence of para- 
professionals — combined with their first-hand knowledge of the 
client population — were important both in establishing rela- 
tionships with the client population and then in gaining client 
acceptance for the agency's service. (To perform as well in 
this regard, the supervisors noted, young college graduates 
needed a great deal more experience as well as special train- 
ing.) However, the study also documented the fact that career 
advancement opportunities for paraprof essionals were severely 
limited by requirements for academic and professional creden- 
tial s . 

In July 1970, the Office of Research and Development of 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Administration carried 
forward its development of new approaches to broadening entry 
opportunities to professional fields by awarding a contract 
to NCEY to develop and test ways in which parapro f ess ionals 
in selected human-service occupations could be upgraded by 
(a) creating new routes to obtaining credentials; (b) modi- 
fying education and experience requirements for obtaining 
these credentials; and (c) reducing the need for credentials. 

The experimental and demonstration project aims at eliminat- 
ing major obstacles blocking career advancement and threaten- 
ing to trap many parapro f essionals in a new job ghetto. It 
seeks to develop a range of options for advancement which 
are cheaper, shorter, more relevant to both the nature of the 
jobs to be performed and to the background and career objec- 
tives of the paraprofessionals . To accomplish this, the 
policies and practices of employers, educational institutions, 
unions, licensing bodies, civil service systems and profes- 
sional associations must be changed. 

Specifically, NCEY is attempting to develop changes in the 
educational system and in the qualifications and credential- 
ing processes to help employed paraprofessionals advance in 
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humdn^-servlce occupations to Intermediate and then professional 
positions. Its thrusts are to make credentials more relevant 
to Job duties; give greater credit for work and lite experi- 
ences; foster mobility and transferability of skills and know- 
ledge among human-service occupations; and make It possible 
for paraprof ess lonals to obtain vocational education while 
fully employed. 

The experience obtained in the course of developing these 
programs hopefully will be useful for establishing similar 
programs in other occupations and in o ther communi ties. 
Each ol the operational models contains a component directed 
toward achieving replication.* 



B. Criteria and Process for Selecting 
Occupations and Collaborators 

In our attempts to develop models in several occupations^ we 
started with three major premises: 

!• Paraprof essionals perform well in human-service 
occupations and have the potential to function 
as professionals. They bring a quality to their 
work which many professionals do not have — a know- 
ledge and understanding of their community and/or 
particular group. 

2. Regardless of their ability and ambition, parapro- 
fesslonals have been locked into low-level jobs 

by academic and professional credentials require- 
ments as well as by dysfunctional Institutional 
personnel practices. 

3. It is possible to remove or circumvent the struc- 
tural blocks and to upgrade par aprofess lonals to 
provide professional status in an effective and 
efficient manner by providing credit for work and 
life experience; by training designs based on 

task analysis and work competency; and by providing 
formal education at the job site. 



*The new Comprehensive Employment and Training Act calls 
for certain vork to which this R&D project is germane. 
See Section 3?.^ on removal of barriers to employment and 
Title II on pubxic employment . 
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From these premises we developed basic criteria for building 
our models t 

1. Educational Institutions had to be willing to design 
and use: (a) alternative routes to credentials more 
relevant for adults In human service occupations, that 
were shorter, and more economical than convent Ion al 
programs ; (b) a work--study approach ; (c) close ties 
with the employers; (d) special curricula when 
necessary ; (e) academic credit for what the wo rke r 
has learned, either in academic settings or elsewhere, 
and for work experience; and (f) educational faclll-* 
ties on a year-round basis for maximum use of time 
and resources. 

2. Employers had to be willing to base their selection 
on the skills and knowledge needed for competent 
performance; provide some released time for education 
for the paraprof essionals ; arrange for special staff 
as s \ gnments for training purposes; and assign quail- 
fieo supervisors for paraprof essionals . 

3. Academic institutions and employers both had to be 
flexible and willing to consider eadi other's and 
the workers* problems; to use sites as learning 
places where supervisors give in-service training 
accredited by the academic institutions; and to 
accept and participate in a coordinating body which 
would develop policy, evaluate program elements, and 
reso Ive p rob 1 ems • 

4. Paraprof essionals had to be willing to make a signi- 
ficant contribution of their own in time and energy. 

5« The occupations selected should permit credent ialling 
at both the associate and baccalaureate levels • 

6. The occupations had to have significant numbers of 
workers at dead-end, low-level jobs, and a reasonable 
number of unfilled higher-level jobs which required 
a credential • 

7 • Labor unions and professional organizations had to 
be willing to work with us in the development and 
conduct of the programs • 

8. Collaborators had to agree to use task analysis as 
the basic methodology for linking work experience 
and the educational curriculum* 
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9« Each program had to meet a sufficiently strong need 

of the labor market to attract the Interest of funding 
sources^ and the cost of establishing models had to 
be within a va liable resources. 

NCEY staff felt that several occupations should be chosen In 
related fields to permit greater Impact with limited resources. 
We also felt that there should be a wide range of occupations 
for comparltlve purposes. Thus, some occupations would Involve 
a single employer and /or academic Institution, while others 
would Involve a consortium of employers and/or academic Insti*- 
tut Ions; some occupations would be In the public sector (Civil 
Service) while others would be In the private sector. In 
one occupation there might be a dominant union, in another a 
strong professional association. In a third, neither; etc. 

To help us select occupations, NCEY organized an Advisory 
Committee composed of experts on manpower utilization, research, 
and training, all experienced with programs for paraprofes- 
slonals in human-service occupations. With the assistance of 
the committee, NCEY began exploring occupational fields. This 
process included: 

— Examination of occupational data available from 
various bureaus and government agencies, profes- 
sional associations, state licensing agencies, 
state and local codes and regulations, existing 
and pending legislation, to determine numbers of 
persons employed and needed ir various occupations, 
and what the long-term trends seemed to be in these 
occupations . 

--Reviewing ihe literature. Including government 

periodicals and publications, professional bulletins 
and magazines, data retrieval sys terns and related 
books and articles, to draw upon experiences of 
other projects and models. 

— Personal interviews and consultations with repre- 
sentatives of maj or human- se rvice employe rs , 
unions, state and local Civil Service organizations, 
professional and occupational associations, licen- 
sing bureaus, and academic institutions, to iden- 
tify promls ing areas as well as potential roadblocks 
within various occupations. 

— Consultation with our Advisory Committee, first as 
a group and then with individual members, as needed, 
to provide gudlance and direction in our efforts. 
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-^•^Discussions with Individuals and small groups of 
paraprofesslenals In dl f f erent occupations to 
ascertain what they saw us their needr for career 
advancement « 

Through this process^ we were able to identify more than 25 
occupations warranting further Investigation. 

Narrowing our choice from the more than 25 occupations Iden** 
tlfied required Intensive Investigation, research aad con-- 
sultatlon. The decision to select or not seljsct an occupation 
was based primarily on our ability to Identtf^ key agencies 
and Individuals willing to cooperate with us. Protracted 
negotiations seemed to be inevitable before agreements could 
be reached; this process involved first defining our goals 
in terms which coincided with the goals of the potential 
collaborators and also had practical application for them. 
Plans were then worked out which specified the responsibili- 
ties of the collaborators. In most instances, the proposed 
collaboration plan had to be studied either by a committee 
of staff and/or by directors of affected departments or units. 

Reaching agreement with collaborators was further complicated 
by sudden, drastic changes in funding of public agencies. 
Budget cuts and job freezes curtailed plans for expansion of 
services and staff in many agencies. In some instances, this 
resulted in shortage occupations suddenly being converted to 
surplus status. Administrators became extremely cautious 
about entering into agreements for new programs. The general 
economic recession forced private agencies and institutions 
to be equally cautious about new commitments that would add 
to their fiscal burdens. 

Sometimes during the negotiations with employers, the occu- 
pation under discussion would be dropped and another occupa- 
tion substituted. For example, in our initial discussions 
with representatives from a State ini^titution we were con- 
sidering a new occupation of Mental >^ealth Worker which would 
encompass a number of presently distinct disciplines as 
applied to a specific population. For several reasons it 
was not possible to work out a viable program, but it became 
apparent that there was a great interest and support for a 
different program, in occupational therapy; working with the 
same employer , we changed the occupational goal . 

in some fields, NCEY had less difficulty than expected in 
gaining the cooperation of unions, professional associations 
and Civil Service departments. In a few cases these groups 
encouraged our development works helping locate collaborators. 
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providing consultation services* participating in job analysis 
and curriculum development^ and even offering to contribute 
some funding. 

More problems than anticipated were encountered in identi- 
fying and working out agreements with academic institutions. 
In selecting appropriate academic collaborators » we sought 
to Identify tho;5e colleges which would agree to the criteria 
we had established. 

Occupations were eliminated from further consideration for 
a variety of reasons.* The overriding factor for not setting 
up a program in au occupation was the matter of timing. It 
was felt that a program could be set up at some future date 
in most if not all of the occupations considered. For example 
we considered a physician's assistant program, but it pre- 
sented too many barriers. Since that consideration, however. 
New York State passed a licensing law for physician's assis- 
tants, eliminating many barriers. It would now be possible 
for us to undertake a program for this occupation. 

Of the 25 or more human service occupations surveyed by NCEY 
staff, five survived preliminary field investigations: Addic- 
tion Worker^ Child Development Worker, Occupational Therapist, 
Classroom Teacher^ and Public Health Nurse. The field Investi 
gations Included discussions with employers, paraprof es sionals 
unions* professional associations, educational Institutions 
and special consultants in selecting those occupations where 
we were most likely to be able to develop a successful model. 

After we had selected the Public Health Nursing model, we 
encountered a number of problems which could not be solvp.d, 
compelling us to abandon it. At this time, therefore, we 
are dealing with four of the five occupat io»>s . A brief 
description of each model follows: 

Addiction Worker 

This model has been developed by NCEY in collaboration with 
seven volun tai. y drug abuse agencies : Day top Village , Reality 
House, Salvation Army, Addicts Rehabilitation Center, Lower 
Eastside Service Center, Greewich House Counseling Center 
and Encounter. 



*See appendix for specific reasons for rejecting each occu- 
pa t ion . 
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LaGuardia Community College and the City Unlveralty of New 
York baccalaureate program will educate* train and upgrade 
ihe skills of 30 paraprof essionala , most of thtm •x-addlcts* 
The eaucat ion-tralnlng program began In September 1973, and 
it is expected that most of the participants will have 
earned an associate degree In mental health within 18 months. 
When this degree has been obtained, the paraprof essionals 
will enter an Individualized 18-month program leading to 
a baccalaureate degree. The programhas been funded for 
$310,050 for a three-year period by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 



Child Development Worker 

In cooperation with the New York City Agency for Child 
Development, nine child care centers in Manhattan and Queens, 
LaGuardia Community College and Hunter College of the City 
University of New York, NCEY developed a program for the 
education and training of child development workers in day 
care centers and other pre-school programs. The model is 
based on the new credential of Child Development Associate 
proposed by the Federal Office of Child Development. Par- 
ticipants may continue their education and obtain a bacca- 
laureate degree at Hunter College. This program will be 
articulated with the associate degree program at LaGuardia. 
The program has been funded for $48,130 in its first year 
by the New York State Department of Education. Thirty-two 
parapro fessionals began their education and training in 
September 19 73. 



Occupational Therapist 

The occupational therapist model Includes a consortium of 
four New York State health and mental health facilities 
(Rockland State Hospital, Rockland Children's Psychiatric 
Hospital, Letchworth Village and the New Yoxk State Reha- 
bilitation & Research Hospital); two academic Institutions 
(Rockland Community College and the Hunter College Insti- 
tute cf Health Sciences); the New York State Departments 
of Health and rfental Hygiene^ and the American Occupational 
Therapy Association, collaborating with NCEY. The program 
will open career-advancement opportunities in the field 
of occupational therapy for economically and educatlon<il 1 y 
disadvantaged workers in the four clinical institution*. 
Sixteen workers each year for five consecutive years willbe edu- 
cated and trained for positions as Certified Occupational Therapy 
Assistants and Registered Occupational Therapists, earning asso- 
ciate and baccalaureate degrees. This program has been funded by the 
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National Institute of Health for $204» 533 for the first year 
of the five-year program. The first group of 16 students 
began their education and training in September 1973. 

Classroom Teacher 

The teaching model was developed by NCEY in cooperation with 
Community School District #9 (Bronx), the Bernard M. Baruch 
Collegers School of Education, and the United Federation 
of Teachers. Its ob|ective is to prepare the district's 
classroom paraprof e< s ionals to become certified early-child- 
hood teachers. 

This five^-year project will enroll 30 teacher aides annually. 
They will be prepared for teaching roles in a baccalaureate 
degree program hased on teacher behavioral competencies 
derived from pupil learning o'^jectives. The rtodelfe high 
operational and research costs have created problems in 
obtaining immediate funding, but we are confident that 
support will be ultimately forthcoming. 



Public Health Nurse 

This was to have been the fifth occupational area for 
development* The original plan involved the training, edu- 
cation and upgrading of Public Health Assistants within 
the New York Ciiy Department of Health to positions as 
Junirr Public Health Nurses and eventually to Public Health 
Nurr.es. There was a strong interest on the part of the 
Department of Health and an academic collaborator. The 
first problem encountered centered on the city's hiring 
freeze. The second involved the loss of the academic 
collaborator due to internal administrative and staffing 
difficulties. Other academic collaborators could not be 
located fcr these reasons: their regular nursing courses 
were fully subscribed; their nursing graduates were having 
difficulty in loritlng jobs; and there were problems about 
changing the thrust of nursing education from bedside care 
to public health. Many of the associate degree programs 
were also having ^iccredi t atlon problems with the National 
League for Nursing. 



NlEY ' s Role 

Initially, NCEY's main thrust was researching occupational 

areas Ircludin^ the types of personnel enplovcd and needed. 
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and narrowing possibilities on the basis of the established 
criteria* During this exploratory period^ NCEY surveyed 
variou.^ human-service occupations to find which had expanding 
Job opportunities and where changes in promotional and cre- 
Jentialling practices would be most feasible and desirable. 

The next steps Included: 

--Arousing interest among potential collaborators and 
persuading them to participate; 

— Overcoming resistance to part icipaticn in the project; 

---Bringing collaborators together; 

— Determining how to fund the program and» if necessary, 
obtaining a funding source; 

— Conducting task analysis to determine the nature of 
curricula, relationships between formal education 
and work^slte learning, the role of the supervisor, 
criteria for competency-based certification, etc; 

— Developing the basis for institutionalizing the 
pro gram; 

--Coordinating the activities of the collaborators; and 

--Problem solving, 

XCE\ was involved with a wide range of forces: clinical and 
academic institutions, municipal and state agencies , unions, 
professional associations and others, each with a different 
concept: of the project* 

As a third party, NCEY has been able to exercise a unique 
kind of leverage* Having no vested interest in the ortho- 
doxy of rules, tradttitions and programs, we were free to 
make recommendations which could come from no other colla- 
borator. This led to some criticism that we did not under- 
stand the problems inherent in making such drastic changes^ 

In some cases these criticisms may have been accurate. How- 
ever, without our push and willingness to take ch/tnces, many 
operational approaches would not have been developed. 

In each case, NCEY^s major task was to coalesce and harmonize 
the goals and operations of several collaborators at the 
precise point where their interests coincided. This point 
varied cons ider ^ibly from model to model. 



Much of our success in bringing programs up to the operational 
and funding stages is directly attributable to the Department 
of Labor's willingness to permit us to award 'development 
grants" to participating employers and colleges. These $5,000 
grants were the seed monies crucial for developing collabora- 
tive efforts between employers and colleges. The grants were 
used to pay for planning, task analysis, and curriculum 
design, activitie«5 for which funds were not available from 
regular budgets. 



Evaluation 

Evaluation of each program will include most of these elements 

1 . Career development of individual trainees 

Job assignment; salary; promotion; percentage 
comp Le t ing two-year and four •-year components ; 
career mobility; Job performance; time and 
K,cjst of program; kinds of people participating; 
application of learning on Job; etc. 

2 . Employ 1 ng organi 2at ions 

Staffing; duties assigned to paraprof essionals 
generally and to paraprof essionals in an educa- 
tional program; recruitment for parapro f ess ional 
jobs; cost of program; na^rure and quality of 
^^apervislon, training, and services to clients; 
use of task analvisls; expectations of improved 
performance; use of performance evaluation; etc. 



3. Educational ins tit ut ions 



Competency credit; work-study credit; use of ad- 
junct faculty; requirements for entry; relation-* 
ships with employed students; admission and 
special programs for working adults; use of task 
analysis; curriculum; teaching methods ; etc . 

4 . Career development model 

Cost effectiveness; replication; standards of 
professional associations; acceptance by union^> 
professional associations. Civil Service, et:. 

We will identify and compare curriculum compo- 
nents and methods applicable to a.l models and 
identify elements which may he applied generally 
in all training program^ . 
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Oonc lus Ion 

We have developed different models for meeting the program's 
objectives. In addiction, occupational therapy, and child 
development there are two educational institutions offering 
asociate and baccalaureate degrees, with a consortium of 
employers in eac»>. Teaching, on the other hand, will offer 
only a baccalaureate degree and will have one employer and 
one academic institution. Occupational therapy and teaching 
are geared to government employment, while addiction ser- 
vices and child development may be non-governmental employers. 
Addiction, child development and teaching are all based in 
New York Cxty; occupational therapy is outside of New York 
City. Occupational therapy has included the active partici- 
pation of a professional association; teaching involves the 
participation of a union; addiction and child development 
involve neither. In occupational therapy and teaching there 
are existing professional lines; in child development a pro- 
fessional line is evolving. In addiction there is no well- 
defined professional line. Funding for occupational therapy 
and addiction has come from the federal government; funding 
for teaching is being sought from federal, state and private 
sources; and funding for child development has come from the 
state. 

While each of the occupations selected has unique aspects, 
there are common elements: All are for low-level, human- 
service employees largely from minority groups, who cannot 
qualify for higher level positions under conventional systems 
despite Lheir capability and whose knowledge of their commu- 
nities has particular value for new systems of service 
delivery. Each occupation moves the workers from where they 
are in terms of experience and knowledge, and relates to the 
skills and knowledge needed for competent performance at 
increasing levels of responsibility. In fields where educa- 
tion has been solely the prerogative of academic institutions, 
the demonstration models shift this responsibility so that 
the employer becomes a partner. This shift and new collabora- 
tion make preparation for advancement more meaningful, and 
economically more feasible for employees. In addition, each 
model meets the criteria established in our conceptual design. 

A common and essential element in each model is the provision 
-^ade for operational control to be vested in the hands of a 
board comprised of representatives of all participating agen- 
cies, institutions and individuals, including the trainees. 
These boards (Policy Board, Program Operations Committee or 
Parity Board, depending on the model) are given responsibility 
for seeing to the successful implementation of the models. 
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They are declslon-^making > problem-solving groups. NCEY has 
one vote on each board. Control of the programs will be In 
the hands of those closest to the day-^to-day operations* 
This has a number of important implications. It permits 
NCEY staff to devote its energies and time to monitoring 
and evaluating each model, conducting inter-model compari- 
sons and evaluation, and work for the replication and 
institutionalization of the models. By involving partici- 
pants in the decision-making process, we hope to build in 
vested interests on the part of the collaborators to Insure 
that the models will continue operation when outside funding 
and support have been discontinued and when NCEY*s contri- 
butions are no longer available. 

As the occupational models are implemented, we will be build- 
ing a level of expertise which heretofore did not exist in 
participating institutions. The nature of the models and 
the process for developing them should establish precedents 
for continuing academic-institutional collaboration in other 
occupations and in other settings. 



The remaining chapters of this report will discuss each 
model in detail, its historical development and the signi- 
ficant and distinctive features of each. The final chapter 
summarizes our findings to date, offering some tentative 
observations, conclusions, and recommendations. 



CHAPTER II 



ADDICTION WORKER MODEL 



A ♦ Introduc t ion 

Drug abuse and its par tner--cr ime — constitute one of the 
thorniest problems facing the nation. It is estimated that 
there are between 250^000 and 300,000 heroin addicts through- 
out the country. New York City, with four percent of the 
nation's population, is said to have 50 percent of these 
heroin addicts. A recent report by the New York State 
Fleischmann Commission estimated the number of hard and soft 
diag users in New York's high schools at 45 percent of the 
student population. A survey by the New York City Police 
Department revealed 20 percent of all arrests for robbery 
and burglary were committed by drug addicts, and the Police 
Cnnrali^si .>ner estimated that 50 percent of urban crime is 
directly attributable to drug addicts. 

The nation and its major urban communities have responded to 
the threat of the drug abuse problem with a wide range of 
programs involving a variety of treatment modalities. While 
these programs obviously have been of some help, it is clear 
that the nation is far from reaching a satisfactory solution 
to the total problem. Among the reasons for the lack of pro** 
iiress arc: (1) limited resources spread too thin; (2) inade- 
quate knowledge of wh-.t Is useful in prevention, treatment, 
and r ::.ibi 1 i tat i on ; (3) disagreement over which are the most 
effort ivo approaches; and ^4) major gaps in staff traininR 
a*v.! Jevelopment--both thc^ory and practice. Our program con-- 
rt-niratcs on this last point. 

Karly in our search for occupations characterized by short- 
ages of skilled workers, and where the employment of para- 
pro fes s i ona 1 s was much in evidence, the field of addiction 
camu readily to nind. The constant media coverage given the 
drug abuse problem in New York City frequently connected the 
difficulties in coping with the problem to the lack of skilled 
practitioners. In addition, NCEY staff had some personal 
knowledge about staffing patterns in drug rehabilitation 
agencies and the need for more highly trained personnel v. \ » 
underst(>od the field and were capable of assuming higher 
levels of reiiponsibility. 

The need for well-trained staff has been amply documented* 
In New York City in 1972: 
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More than 2,000 new personnel are working in 
school-based programs and perhaps an equal 
number In treatment programs « Alao the 
realization ia steadily growing among other 
organizations (e.g. , hospitals, social work 
agencies , correction Institutions, and 
irdustry) that they have a major role to play 
in fighting drug abuse* Despite these facts, 
a major shortage exists of manpower possess*-* 
ing the clinical, experimental , or academic 
background to do the Job. Few medical 
schools, colleges, or universities, or other 
manpower institutions have addressed them*^ 
selves to this problem.* 

Many addiction service programs have employed ex-addicts and 
community personnel on the premise that direct-service staff 
should be drawn from, and related to, the communities they 
serve. Thus, ex^-addicts are assigned to work with addicts, 
and staff from ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds matching 
that of the local population work on community problems 
related to drug abuse. 

The effectiveness of drug abuse programs depends upon the 
competency of workers in the field. There are relatively 
few professionals in drug abuse programs; most workers are 
paraprof essionals who are themselves ex-addicts. This pre'- 
dominance of paraprof essional s Is likely to persist. Thus, 
the effectiveness of drug abuse programs depends on improv- 
ing the service-delivery capabilities of parapro f es sionals « 

The paraprof essional addiction service workers have developed 
considerable skill, insights, and experience in dealing with 
addiction. Despite these skills, they are locked into jobs 
with little career opportunity. Higher positions within many 
of the addiction services agencies and in agencies offering 
related services (e.g., employment , rehabilitation, probation, 
and parole) use these skills but require academic or occupa- 
tional credentials. The credential is particularly important 
for the ex-addict. Regardless of his skills, experience or 
motivation, he is presently confined to working with other 
addicts in the only human-service job for which he can be 
hired . 



*Graham S. Finney and Raymond H. Godfrey, Jr., ^•Heroin Addic- 
tion and Drug Abuse New York,** City Almanac . Vol.6, No. 6 
(April 1972), p. 12. 



What Is urgently needed are programs which will enable these 
workers to move vertically Into administrative Jobs in the 
drug abuse fleld> and horizontally into allied field. 



B ♦ Development of the Model 

In September^ 1970, NCEY surveyet' the educational and training 
needs of paraprof esslonal addiction workers employed In New 
York City's Addiction Services Agency. While education and 
training was considered a worthwhile objective by these workers, 
they did not see education as a necessity. They felt they 
were able to advance In the Civil Service ladder without 
academic degrees or professional certification. 

The Commissioner of ASA, however, stated this was not the 
case« The addiction specialist series was newly established 
and all the workers would be required to compete In an exami*- 
nation for these positions. Convinced of the value of the 
parapro f esslonal addiction workers, ASA did not want to risk 
losing them through the establishment of a system requiring 
conventional academic credentials and passage of a written 
test. Thus, at the time of NCEY's initial contact, ASA felt 
the need for an innovative educational and upgrading plan 
and consequently agreed to participate. The Horizon Project, 
one o; the largest and best funded under ASA*s aegis, was 
designated the laboratory component for our project. 

Horizon Project, funded by NIMH, operated a large residence 
for drag-free therapeutic treatment, an out-patient facility, 
A aumner of Intake and community education storefronts, and 
was preparing to open a second residence. 

A well-known eastern college, a pioneer in fostering innova- 
tive programs, agreed to explore the establishment of the 
academic component patterned on Its external degree program 
for mature students. NCEY provided a $5,000 developmental 
grant for this purpose. The goal was a program which would 
Include: Independent study under a faculty mentor; the con-* 
tract format; student and mentor evaluation of programs 
and progress; credit for previous college work and signifi- 
cant life or work experiences; college-accredited ln--servlce 
training; and acquisition of a baccalaureate degree within 
four years or less. 

The program Included: one week at the start of each semester 
In residence at the college to work out study contracts, 
attend seminars, and utilize the research and library 
resources of the institution; four intensive. New York-based 
annual workshops; and regular visits by faculty to provide 
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academic and administrative supervision to the students and 
the counselor** tutors • 

In collaboration with ASA» NCEY conducted an Intensive job 
analysis In Horizon Project* We hired an expert consultant 
who first trained Horizon staff to conduct Interviews and 
administer questionnaires to elicit pertinent date. Super-* 
visors reviewed the data for accuracy and to provide additional 
information. The following 13 major functions and 47 explicit 
tasks reflect most of the work being done in the agency. 

1 • Administration 

Tasks: clerical work; administrative services. 

2 . Supervis ion 

3 . Self Training 

Tasks: training new staff; training trainers; super- 
vising education programs for the community; 
training of residents. 

4 . Reports 

Tasks: daily records; compiling reports. 

5 . R ecruiting 

Tasks : making contact ; engagement ; involvement of 
addict; assessment of needs and referral. 

6 * Orienting the addict to rehabilitation 

Tasks: Involving the prospective program partici- 
pant; giving him facts he needs to make 
decisions ; orienting him to groups ; 
evaluating the prospective participant * s 
potential for rehabilitation and referral • 

7 . Woj rkln; > with addicts 

Tasks: activities directed to making the addict 

drug-f ree and emotionally sound ; activities 
for giving him skills and responsiblli ty ; 
evaluating his growth and development. 
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8 . Community relations 

TasksJ Identification of agencies; es t abli 'ilng 

contact with agencies Identified; opening, 
developing, and maintaining working relation- 
ships with agencies; reporting back on rela- 
tions developed. 

9 . Community education 

Tasks: establishing appointment; making a presenta- 
tion; follow-up with the participants; 
serving as information officer. 

10 . Counseling 

Tasks: making contact with parents of addicts, 

pre-addicts, or youth in programs; making 
contact with the schools; individual 
counseling with young addicts; follow-up 
on other activities. 

11 . Forming community groups 

Tasks: making contact for the purpose of organizing 
groups; organizing a group; follow-up. 

1 2 . Running a community group 

Tasks: group raps; seminars; running an encounter 
group; engaging the group In activities. 

13 . Interviewing 

Tasks: making contact; Interviewing; evaluating; 

making determination; referring; escorting 
to other programs. 

Based on this analysis, an NCEY specialist with the help of 
ASA and Horizon staff identified the following skills and 
knowledge : 

General skills and knowledge 

--Orientation for all staff concerning addiction theory and 
programs, as well as general information about the community, 
the Horizon Project, and the Addiction Services Agency. 
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— Basic skills In readings math» and communcatlons techniques 
for trainees deficient in these areas* 

--Administrative and technical skills, particularly problem- 
solving, planning, and supervision. 



S ubstantive skill areas 
-•one*to-one group dynamics, 
roup dynamics . 

--Community relations, community service, and community 
organizat ion . 

The task analysis provided a basis for examining the similari- 
ties between the drug abuse field and related occupations, 
and provided the framework for establishing a horizontal mobi- 
lity plan. 

A proposal was submitted to NIMH in October 1971, for the 
education, training, and upgrading of 24 paraprof esslonals 
employed by Horison Project* 

NCEY held a two-day conference with representatives of the col** 
lege, ASA, and Horizon to discuss the in-service training and 
the academic program. There was general acceptance of the 
skill and knowledge areas identified, but some disagreement with 
the proposed educational plan. College representat Ivps wanted 
Che in-service training closely tied to the degree pr^- gram's 
format and content. ASA wanted in-service training focused 
on operating needs. Both the college and ASA wanted all 
workers included in in-service training. This raised the 
question of how credits could be accrued by workers not selected 
for the degree program. 

Further problems arose related to the amount of credit to be 
given for life experience, and the selection of 24 paraprofes- 
sional participants from a staff of 80 eligible workers. 

A new proposal dealing with these problems was submitted to NIMH 
early in 1972. A Horizon Learning Centeir would be established, 
manned by college faculty responsible for in-service training 
of the entire staff and supervising the study contracts. 

In April 1972, NIMH rejected this new proposal* Its major objec- 
tions centered on the proposed baccalaureate program; failure 
to link formal education to in-service training needs; and the 
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pl'vylng down of vocational advancement opportunities. At 
meetings with NIMH staff, we learned that it would look favor- 
ably upon programs offering ex-addict paraprof easionals the 
option of moving out of the drug abuse field entirely. 

At this time, internal problems at Horizon Project forced it 
to withdraw from the program. We began negotiations with 
SERA, a large Independent Bronx-based drug abuse agency. No 
program could be established as SERA insisted on its own In- 
service training program, not coordinated with the liberal 
arts program, while the college would not modify Its existing 
program to meet the goals of the agency. The in-service goals 
of the first, and the educational philosophy of the second, 
could not be changed sufficiently to meet the basic conditions 
of a strong linkage between work and education. We were 
forced to seek new collaborators. 

Convinced of the viability of our model which took two years 
to develop and refine, and under pressure to submit a proposal 
to NIMH In one month (September 1972), we obtained from the 
Florello H. LaGuardia Community College of the City University 
of New York and an association of voluntary drug abuse agencies 
commitments to participate. A two-week extension of the NIMH 
deadline permitted us to submit a proposal by October 15, 1972. 
In May of 1973, NIMH funded our program for three years for 
$310,050, 

The budget provides for a Program Director and secretary, 
reimbursement to the agencies employing trainees for release- 
time, funds to supplement the tutoring by LaGuardia, tuition 
costs for those students requiring It, and money for supplies, 
equipment, and travel. 

C . Present Status of the Model 
1 . Overview 

The National Committee on Employment of Youth is collaborating 
with a consortium of seven New York City voluntary agencies, 
LaGuardia Community College, and a City University of New York 
senior college program, in a demonstration program. The objec- 
tives, based on an analysis of the skills and knowledge needed 
to perform addiction service tasks at both elementary and 
higher skill levels, are to increase the professional and 
managerial competencies specific to the drug abuse field and 
to develop functional competencies which will permit parapro- 
fessionals to use their skills, understanding and techniques 
in a broad range of human service and mental health occupations. 
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Thlrty paraprof eaaional employees of the seven voluntary 
agencies have been enrolled in the three-year program, and 
began their formal education and training on September 2A, 
1973. The trainees are predominantly young adults, former 
addicts, and minority-group members. Their work histories 
include valuable experience as addiction service workers. 
However, they lack broader functional knowledge and skills, 
formal education and credentials needed for promotion and 
job mobility. After completing 66 college credits, they will 
earn an associate degree in Human Services with a concentra- 
tion in mental health. They may then pursue individualized 
baccalaureate programs at a senior college of City University 
or in the CUNY all-university BA program. 



2 . Trainees 

Based upon a survey questionnaire adminisLered to a small 
sample of paraprof essionals in private addiction agencies, 
NCEY found that most workers are black, male, and range in 
age from 21 to 47. Average salaries range from $7,000 to 
$9,000 per year, with a low of $5,200 and a high of $15,000. 
Fever than 25 percent either are, or have been, married. About 
the same percentage are responsible for the support of others, 
including parents, siblings or another relative. 

Most paraprof esslonal addiction workers in the field are 
ex-addicts themselves who have demonstrated, during the 
period of their own rehabilitation, qualities of maturity, 
emotional stability, motivation and dedication. They have 
developed practical skills in providing individual counseling, 
running group sessions and hguJling community education and 
public relations jobs. 

Most of these workers are in jobs in the agencies where they 
received treatment. Little lateral mobility exists between 
agencies . 



3 . The Colleges 

a. LaGuardia Community College, one of 20 branches of 
the City University of New York, opened in September, 1971, as 
the only unit of CUNY to offer work-study programs to all of 
Its students. The College has both career and transfer pro- 
grams and offers the associate in arts (A. A.), associate in 
science (A.S.) and associate in applied science (A.A.S.) 
degrees . 
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The college Is dedicated to the concept that learning occurs 
both In the classroom and on the job. Its educational pro- 
gram provides the traditional academic foundations for learn- 
lng» while helping the students to meet the requirements of 
urban living and employment* Student guidance and support 
services^ faculty Instruction and work assignments* are 
coordinated Into a coherent education program* 

LaGuardla operates on a year-round* four^quarter system* with 
each quarter of 13-week8 duration* 

Students with demonstrated competence In specific areas may 
be granted up to 10 credits of advanced standing. Those who 
demonstrate competence In a specific skill may be exempted 
from course whose purpose Is mastery of that skill. Stu- 
dents may be granted up to 30 credits for courses taken and 
passed at other accredited colleges. 

In conjunction with the employing drug abuse agencies* utlllzl 
the NCEY task analysis* the college has developed a curriculum 
which emphasizes the skills and knowledge required to work 
effectively within drug rehabilitation settings and in mental 
health agencies. The academic courses are articulated with 
accredited in-service training and work experience* sequenced 
at increasing levels of proficiency. 

The employing agencies* accepting the goal of helping the 
workers move out of the drug abuse field* requested that the 
students* aside from enrollment in special mental health 
courses* be Integrated into the general student body* 

A number of academic courses will be taught as part of in- 
service training. Academic instruction is related to the 
kinds of experience and problems encountered on the Job* and 
goes beyond these to application in areas other than drug 
abuse. There are regular communications between the academic 
faculty and the field supervisors. 

The courses of stndy are: 
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Eng Ilsh Requirements 

Basic Composition 
One ad<11tlonal course from the 
Division of Language Culture 

Ma t h- Science Requrement 

Two courses In math~sclence from the 
Division of Natural Environment 

Social Science Requirements 

Introduction to Social Science 
Genera 1 Psychology 

Development Psychology I; Childhood 

Group Dynamics: Small Group Processes 

Cooper at Ive Education Requirements 

Si:; Part-Time Incernshlps> l-lfl credit: 
each (work experience) 

Human Service Core Courses 

(combined classroom and In-^servlce 
training) 

Orientation to Human Services 
Principles In Human Relations 
Community Dynamics 

Mental Health Concentration Courses 
(combined classroom and In-servlce 
t raining) 

Psychological Treatment Methods 
Community Resources & Mental Health 
Roles 

Mental Health Elective Labs 

(2 labs required) 2 credits each 

Elec t, i ves 

Liberal Arts Electlves 

(Divisions of Social Science, 
Natural Environment & Language 
& Culture) 

Unrestricted Electlves (from any 
division) 

(may combine classroom and tn^ 
service training) 



3 credits 
3 



3 credits 

3 

3 

3 



3 credits 
3 
3 



II 



3 credits 
2 
4 



II 



II 



12 credits 



3 credits 
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Some students may complete the degree requirements within six 
quarters, or 18 months. This is possible because our para- 
professional students are already employed full time in situa- 
tions fulfilling the internship requirement. The equivalent 
of one full day a week of released time will be spent at the 
college; the equivalent of another full day a week will be 
devoted to concentrated in-service training and supervision 
which are also college accredited. 

Students were selected by LaGuardia from the parapro f essional 
staff of the collaborating agencies on recommendation of the 
administrators and supervisors. 

Criteria for admission to the program were: 

1. A high school diploma or equivalency diploma 
(GED) , or reading and writing skills to indicate 
the ability to do college level work. 

2. Work habits as demonstrated by prior work history 
which indicate the self-discipline and energy 
needed to meet the time and work demands of the 
agency . 

3. Work relationships (e.g., ability to maintain 
good relationships with co-workers and super- 
visors ) . 

4. Evidence of abilities and motivation needed to 
succeed in the program. 

Although it is expected that most students attaining the asso- 
ciate degree will choose to continue through to the baccalau- 
reate, some may not. Those who elect to stop at the asso- 
ciate level will have a recognized college degree indicating 
proficiency in a cluster of human service and mental health 
occupations, and will have improved their opportunities both 
for promotion within their agencies and for lateral movement. 



b . Articulation with a baccalaureate degr ee program 

LaGuardia Community College and NCEY have been able to secure 
the participation of the new CUNY Baccalaureate Program, an 
all-university degree program, established by the Board of 
Higner Education in 1971. It permits mature and highly moti- 
vated students with a clear idea of their educational and 
career objectives to design their own academic programs under 
the guidance of a faculty committee. All matriculated students 
in good standing who have completed at least 15 credits at a 
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senior or community college are eligible to apply. Admission 
Is based on academic background, ability to work in an 
unstructured situation, the educational validity of the pro- 
posed program of study, and faculty recommendations. CUNY 
BA students may take courses in any branch of City University. 
They can be granted a maximum of 30 credits for non-classroom 
activities, or work experience. These activities must Be per- 
formed under the guidance of the student's faculty committee 
and be directly related to the planned program of study. The 
committee will begin working with prospective students while 
they are still enrolled at LaGuardia to ensure adequate time 
for making career decisions. 

The Hunter College Institute of Health Sciences will serve as 
the home base for the CUNY BA Program. The Institute offers 
a mental health curriculum and members of its instructional 
staff will serve on the faculty committees for our student*. 

It is anticipated that as many as two-thirds of the students 
attaining the associate degree will choose the CUNY BA Pro- 
gram. For those who do not, the LaGuardia degree will provide 
tuition-ftee access to any senior college within CUNY. The 
choice will be left to the individual student. 



4. The employer agencies 

The seven participating employers are members of the Associa- 
tion of Voluntary Agencies on Narcotics Treatment, Inc. (AVANT) . 
AVANT includes 13 narcotics treatment programs caring for 
almost 4,000 drug abusers in residential and out-patient faci- 
lities. The member agencies are among the oldest in this field. 
They were organized as the direct result of community action. 

The cooperating agencies— Day top Village; Addicts Rehabilitation 
Center; Reality House; Greenwich House; Encounter; Lower East- 
side Service Center; Salvation Army, Stuyvesant Square Center — 
are not wedded to a single approach in their treatment. Some 
are drug-free therapeutic communities which rehabilitate the 
addict through psychotherapy and vocational training; some 
employ methadone-to-abstlnence with supportive therapy to 
stabilize the addict and prepare him for society. All are re- 
cognized by the New York State Narcotics Addiction Control 
Commission and the New York City Addiction Services Agency, 
and receive the bulk of their operating funds from these and 
other city, state, and Federal agencies. 

The varying philosophies and treatment modalities of the seven 
employing agencies presented fewer problems than anticipated — 
and yielded a number of benefits. The mix of agencies and their 
differing treatment approaches make for a broader evaluation base. 
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The employing agencies will provide formal In-aervlce training 
contlatlng of the laboratory portion of a mental health human 
services seminar given at LaGuardla College. They will also 
provide vork experiences related to course material. Both 
components vlll be taught or supervised by preceptors, chosen 
from their own staffs and approved by LaGuardla. 

Preceptors are selected by the agencies with the approval of 
the college. The college assists them in preparation for and 
conduct of their instructional roles. Training of the pre- 
ceptors includes: formal workshops and seminars, individual 
and small group research projects, demonstrations, and field 
trips. Special emphasis is placed on relating competent job 
performance to the academic program. Specialists from the 
staffs of the participating agencies conduct some of the 
sessions . 

Each employing agency has agreed to: 

— Provide the necessary released time. 
— Conduct the in-service training. 

— Assign workers to jobs related to academic study. 

— Maintain the students on full salary. 

— Provide promotional opportunities. 

— Cooperate with other participating organizations. 

— Contribute to the development and Tormulation of 
program policies and operations through attendance 
at regularly scheduled meetings of a Program 
Operations Committee. 

— Participate in the evaluation of the program. 

The overall evaluation of an enrollee*8 progress will include 
academic success and demonstrated ability to perform at higher 
levels on the job. 

The agencies have agreed to consider the Addiction Specialist 
series which we developed from our task analysis and which 
parallels the Civil Service lines of the New York City Addic- 
tion Services Agency: 

(a) Addiction Worker , an entry level position performing 

basic tasks under close supervision, including liaison, 
observation, home visiting, and record-keeping. 
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(b) Senior Addiction Worker , performs Intermediate level 
tasks under general supervision. Including Intake, 
training and group leading. 

(c) Supervising Addiction Worker , performs professional 
level tasks under general direction, including super- 
vision, planning, coordinating and directing. 

(d) Principal Addiction Worker , performs administrative 
and management tasks, including overall operation of 
a program or agency. 



5. NCEY 

NCEY wil] provide program and fiscal management and control, 
technical assistance, monitoring, and evaluation of the 
operating program; will feed back findings to the program 
staff and the collaborators to help refine and adjust the 
program; and prepare a final report describing the program 
in detail, evaluating the different components and containing 
recommendations and guides for modification and replication. 

6 . Program Operations Committee 

The entire program is under the aegis of a Program Operations 
Committee composed of representatives of each employing agency, 
the academic institutions, the students, AVANT , and NCEY. 
The director of the program was selected by this committee 
and is responsible zo it for the entire program. Early meet- 
ings of ad hoc committees proved so successful that the 
Program Operations Committee has been made the chief policy 
and decision-making group for the program. Decisions are 
made on a simple consensus basis. However, colleges, employer 
agencies, and NCEY retain ultimate decision-making authority 
in their areas of primary concern or responsibility. 



7. Staff 

The program director provides overall program management, 
coordinates the activities of the employing agencies and 
colleges, and directs efforts toward achieving the program's 
objectives. He coordinates the academic Instruction with in- 
service and work experience, assists the preceptors, and counsels 
the enrollees. 
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D» Conclusion 

Paraprof esslonals whose experience and training are almost 
entirely limited to the field of drug abuse are in a disad- 
vantageous position when funding for their programs Is 
reduced^ Most of them do not possess recognized skills and 
knowledge needed to make the transition to another field; 
employers outside the drug abuse field do not value their 
training and experience. The ex-addict has little chance 
to ''make it" on his own in the competitive marketplace. 

This education-experience-training program^ if successful^ 
would give participants the ability to move out to the 
broader more generic field of mental health. 

A successful demonstration would influence New York Clty^s 
Addiction Services Agency, which has indicated Interest in 
it» to attempt broadscale replication. 

LaGuardia Community College will institutionalize the courses 
developed for this program in its mental health curriculum 
for other students. 

AVANT will seek to expand the program to all of its 13 member 
agencies . 

The data to be gathered by NCEY during the course of the pro- 
gram will be disseminated for the Information of organizations 
Interested in replication and institutionalization. 



CHAPTER III 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT MODEL 



A. Introduction 

There is a nationwide need for quality early childhood 
development programs. The Senate Labor and Public Works 
Committee reported that more than 5 million pre-school child- 
ren need full or part--time day-care services while their 
mothers are away from home; yet there were fewer than 700,000 
spaces in licensed day-care programs to serve them. 

The 1970 White House Conference on Children estimated that 
$10 billion annually would be required for child care by 
1980. The increasing number of working mothers and the 
growing attention accorded their needs both by public and pri- 
vate agencies and organizations leaves no doubt that increas- 
ingly large sums will be spent on such programs in the next 
few years. 

The War on Poverty, particularly the Head Start programs, in- 
dicated that in addition to the babysitting function of all 
day care programs, there was an educational function which 
was beneficial to the child*s social and mental development. 
Thus, the change in emphasis from child care to child develop*- 
men t . 

A wide variety of programs under many different auspices have 
been established, from community-based ghetto operations to 
chains of franchised private day care facilities. All of 
these programs have a need for competent, well-trained people 
to staff their programs. New York City's Human Resources 
Administration estimated there is a potential national need 
for 456,400 professionals and 529,000 parapro f ess ionals in the 
child development field. At present only 5,000 college gradu- 
ates and 10,000 paraprof essionals enter the field annually. 

In 1970, the Federal government established the Office of 
Child Development (OCD) for a concerted national effort to 
expand and upgrade the quality of child-development services. 
Funding for child development programs is being concentrated 
in this new agency. Local agencies have been est abli shed 
to dispense funds and monitor progress. In New York City, the 
Agency for Child Deve lopment (ACD) has this responsibility. 
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Recognizing the need for providing competent staff and for 
simplifying the confusing local and state licensing require- 
ments» OCD has funded 13 competency-based pilot training pro- 
grams to initiate training for a new category of certified 
staff: the Child Development Associate (CDA) who is intended 
to Be the backbone of professional child development center 
staff. 

The new credential will be based not on courses taken or units 
acquired^ but on demonstrated competency. OCD describes the 
Child Development Associate as a competent professional person 
who is knowledgeable about pre-school children^ can provide 
valuable experiences for them» and is capable of taking respon- 
sibility for the daily activities of a group of young children 
in day-care> Head Start, parent-child centers^ private nursery 
schools, and other pre-school programs. 

OCD assumes that the Associate will: 

--Have available and be in close contact with more 
trained and experienced staff members (e.g. a 
master teacher) to provide personal and profes- 
sional support ; 

•-not have direct responsibility for the extended 
activities of the educational service; and 

--have the assistance of a paraprof essional aide. 

This delineation is an attempt to bring order out of a chaotic 
staffing system, standardize training, establish levels of 
competence, and offer to participants a career path with re- 
cognized and transferable credentials. 

The child development field meets many of our criteria: it is 
a large and growing field; it has a confused array of creden- 
tials^ curricula, and training patterns; it employs many parapro 
fessionals who have little or no opportunity for career 
advancement; and the Federal CDA program is a strong indica- 
tion that changes in existing patterns would be welcomed^ 



B . Development of the Model 

Within New York City, child development is a rapidly expand- 
ing field. In addition to Board of Education sponsored pro- 
grams, there are currently between 130 and 200 Department of 
Social Service day care centers, 122 Head Start Centers, 
some 1,000 homes used for family day care, approximately 500 
private facilities of various kinds, and a number of new com- 
munity-sponsored day care centers. 
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In 1970, New York City eatabllshed a centralized Agency for 
Child Development under the Human Resources Administration, 
with responsibilities, except for those under the Board of 
Education, for funding and setting standards for stafEing. 
training, and programming for all child-care centers. NCEY 
staff met with the administrator of the Human Resources Admi- 
nistration and the chairmen of the Task Force working set 
up the Agency for Child Development (ACD) and its sub-committee 
on training and new careers. They suggested ^ significant role 
for NCEY in helping ACD with the difficult problem of construct 
ing training models that would provide quality and flexibility 
and lead to recognizable, transferable credentials for child- 
care staff . 

In September 1971. ACD agreed to develop: 

—Staffing patterns for child development centers; 

—specification of skills and knowledge required for 
competent performance at different assignment levels; 

—objective methods of assessing job performance; and 

—a system for enabling paraprof essionals to assume 
higher assignment levels and for gaining creden- 
tials with the greatest possible economy of time 
and money. 

A senior member of ACD's central admlnls trit Ive staff was 
assigned responsibility for carryllng out ' ts commitment to 
the project and serving as liaison with NCEY. 

NCEY agreed to design a work-study educational model empha- 
sizing on-the-job training, credit for P^^^^^^^^^^ 
knowledge, skills. and work experience; and an academic curri 
culum which would permit continued full-time employment; to 
obtain an academic collaborator; and to Involve state autho- 
rities responsible for licensing, accreditation, college pro- 
ficiency examinations and externa] degrees. 

We met with several private institutions and CUNY colleges. 
The problem of high tuition at the private Institutions was 
not solvable. Child-development (pre-school) programming 
at CUNY community and senior colleges was at the early planning 
stage, colleges recommended as most promising would not be 
ready to discuss plans with us until late April 197i. 

In May, 1972, we began discussions with two CUNY senior 
collets and one community college interested 5" v°!f^i;j8 with 
us. None were training pre-school personnel, but all were 
preparing to do so. 



1 
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The City College of New York (CCNY) of CUNY» was on *:he verge 
of launching an experimental program for paraprof essional 
child care workers and an arrangement was proposed that NCEY 
share some of the costs of the project from our developmental 
grant funds. The program was to be related to an associate 
degree program to be developed at LaGuardia Community College^ 
a new work--study college in the CUNY system. These arrange- 
ments were agreeable to NCEY. By August, however, CCNY's plans 
had to be abandoned because their funds were not forthcoming. 
College officials indicated they might be able to participate 
by September 1973. 

Meanwhile, NCEY reached an agreement with LaGuardia Community 
College to design and conduct a program to prepare child 
development workers for the Child Development Associate creden- 
tial and to lead to an associate degree in its Human Services 
Department. LaGuardia planned to open this department in 
September, 1973. 

LaGuardia worked out a collaborative agreement for the Hunter 
College School of Education of CUNY to provide the baccalaureate 
phase of the program. 

NCEY established criteria for participating child development 
centers on the basis of a study of 15 centers and conferences 
with CDA staff and lay and professional leaders in the field. 

The criteria were: 

1. Willingness to participate actively in a task 
analysis; modify, on the basis of this analysis, 
its staffing patterns to provide for levels of 
responsibility based on the skills and knowledge 
needed, and to base Job assignments , training, 
and salaries on the required competencies. 

2. Willingness to integrate staff training and 
formal education. 

3. A relatively stable administration and board, 
respect and cooperation of the community, and 
a demon St rated record of accomplishment . 

A. Assurance of promotional positions for workers 
successfully completing the NCEY program. 

5. Proximity to the colleges* 
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Other criteria were that the center would: (a) have a minimum 
of three workers who were interested in training; (b) be able 
to release their paraprof essionals for two half-days each 
week to atteni classes at LaGuardla; (c) provide on-the-job 
experience for day care interns (regular students) from 
LaGuardia College; (d) have a professional staff person who 
would qualify as a preceptor for both the parapro f ess ionals 
and the interns; and (e) provide the preceptor released- t ime 
to conduct training and attend meetings with the faculty of 
the college. 

ACD identified 10 centers. When we were unable to reach an 
agreement with any of them, we decided to locate centers on 
our own. This was a frustrating process. Many centers were 
interested but could not participate for one reason or another. 
After a series of meetings, we were able to reach agresments 
with nine centers, seven of which were identified by LaGuardia. 

The size of these nine centers varies. One serves 15 children, 
another serves 250. Some serve only pre-school children 
(ages 3 to 6); some have infant and pre-school programs and 
others have after-school prot»rams for school-age children. 

Programs varv from extreme informality to a high degree of 
structure. Staffing patterns vary from an egalitarian 
approach (all workers perform similar duties regardless of 
education and experience) ^v, formal differentiation of roles, 
duties^ and status. 

From the summer of 1972 to early 1973. NCEY employed two 
consultants to design and test task analysis procedures to 
determine : 

1. Program activities in child development centers. 

2. Centers' expectations of classroom staff. 

3. Goals and plans of the classroom team. 

4. Specific activities performed, how they combine 
into tasks, and how tasks help achieve center objec- 
tives . 

5. Relationships with children, parents, and community, 
and interrelationships among members of the class- 
room team and between members of the team and 
supervisory staff. 
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6* Use of community resources, information ahour 
children, educational and play materials, etc* 

7. Competencies and competency level? exhibited by staff 
In the classroom. (A modification of the SKAD system 
was used. This broke competencies Into: S^kllls to per- 
form tasks Involving data and things; Knowledge and 
understanding to perform tasks; Ability to perform 
tasks involving people; and Discretionary and 
decision-making demands of the job.) 

Instruments were developed and tested in a field trial at two 
child development centers. Using observation and interviews 
we defined each class rom j ob In terms of major functions , 
tasks comprising these functions, and activities Involved in 
carrying out each task; identified the skills, knowledge, 
abilities and decision-making employed at eaich job level for 
each task; and estimated the training needed by workers to 
reach these levels. 

LaGuardia used these data to design the curriculum. The same 
approach is being used to obtain data at six month intervals 
in each of the nine cooperating centers to provide us with 
Information to measure individual learning and competency and 
to Indicate needed modifications In the curriculum and train- 
ing. 

C . Fund ing 

NCEY submitted a synopsis of our training model to the Office 
of Child Development's Regional Office for funding. The 
synopsis was considered by the Regional Office, but as OCD 
had only enough money to fund a handful of programs for the 
whole country, we were turned down. 

At this stage, LaGuardia agreed to assume the major costs of 
the program if^NCEY could pay for the costs of evaluation, 
curriculum development, and ongoing technical assistance. 
NCEY provided a $5,000 development grant to LaGuardia for 
curriculum development , but LaGuardia needed some additional 
money. We supported their application to the New York State 
Education Department and sought funding from a number of 
other sources, including the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
several private foundations , and the Manpower and Career 
Development Agency of New York City. 

In February 1973* the New York State Department of Education 
agreed to provide LaGuardia with a letter of intent If a full 



proposal could be submitted Immediately » and LaGuardia received 
$48,130 for the first year of the program. 



Present Status of the Model 
!• Overviev 

NCEY is collaborating with LaGuardia Community College, Hunter 
College, and nine child development centers to demonstrate 
how paraprof essionals in the field of child development can 
be trai;ied and educated for improved job competence and en- 
hanced career development. 

The design of the program is based on ar* analysis of the skills 
and knowledge needed to perform tasks at beginning and higher 
skill levels. The program includes academic study, in-service 
training, and work-experience — all college accredited. 

Thirty-two paraprof essionals employed by the nine cooperating 
centers were selected and began their training in September 
1973. They spend the equivalent of one day a week in formal 
academic study at LaGuardia, the equivalent of one day a week 
in structured in-service training and supervision in their 
agencies, and three days a week in regularly assigned work 
activities. At the end of 18 months, they will have earned 
associate degrees and will be evaluated for recommendation 
for the Child Development Associate credential, if this cre- 
dential has been established by that time.* 

Ac that point the students work as CDAs with a recognized cre- 
dential and may continue at Hunter College for a baccalaureate 
degree in early childhood education. 

In addition to the 32 paraprof essionals , the program includes 
18 LaGuardia day students who serve as interns, obtaining 
work experience at the nine centers. The interns replace the 
paraprof essionals on the job when they are attending classes. 

It is expected that as the curriculum, based on classroom 
behavior and task analysis, is tested and refined in operation, 
the program will produce a body of generic knowledge applicable 
to many positions in the child development field. 

*As a result of our task analysis work, NCEY has received a 
contract from the CDA Consortium to develop a "Behavior-Based" 
compe t ency evaluation ins t rumen t . 
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2. The Trainees 



The trainees were selected from among their classroom aides 
by the center directors of the nine participating child 
development centers. The trainers are adults with a variety 
of life and work experiences who meet the college's entrance 
requirements. Some had prior college credits. This will 
enable them to enter with advanced standing. The interns have 
little work experience and are no more than one or two years 
out of high school. 

Matching the paraprcf essionals and interns should have signi- 
ficant impact on the students, the college, and the profession 
The trainees come to class with more life and work experience, 
and familiarity with the child development field. The dia- 
logue between the two groups should be beneficial to both. 

Trainees were given tests in English and mathematics to deter- 
mine their academic placement and remedial needs. Based on 
the joint findings of the NCEY task analysis and the academic 
requirements of the college, procedures were established to, 
award advanced standing for prior work and academic experience 
determine the needs of students to reach the prescribed level 
of competence for the CDA credential, and assess students' 
progress in relation to the program's objectives. 



3 . The College 

LaGuardia Community College, one of 20 branches of the City 
University of New York, opened in September, 1971. It is 
the only unit of CUNY to offer work-study programs to all of 
its students. The college offers both career and transfer 
programs and offers the associate in arts (A. A.), associate 
in science (A.S.),and associate in applied science (A.A.S.) 
degrees . 

LaGuardia operates on a year-round, four-quarter system, with 
each quarter of 13 weeks duration. 

The college, in conjunction with the employing institutions 
and NCEY, is developing a child development course of study 
which emphasizes the skills and knowledge identified ift NCEY's 
task analysis. 

The college will award the 32 students an associate in arts 
degree upon completion of 66 credits, and the students will 
then be recommended to apply for the CDA credential. 
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The ac.de-lc program Include, a core of hu«.n-«rvlce courses 

combined with liberal arts ,^„^, ___ent con- 

specialized el^tlvej 

:""rruc::res an irervlses the in-service training and work 
experlerce " the cooperating child development centers. 
The students ta.e between ^isht-and-one half to twelve-an^^^ 

?rr-^h^^rsrci:?e^rrrtrln"froin^x^r:l:L quarters. 

Lvelo^a ''e"^^^y^i-^^^Pif/,;-rach'tr^trrn?:g.''ltuJ;nts 

rr:n::orerin'":ia:sr::r7o ?re -"j--^i;'"^^,ru::.%nr 

crete activity that they have '^^"^^""J^J^^J^^gi^Usented 
they get immediate opportunity to Interpret college P 

theory in the practical setting. 

the vorU site, wee.ly ""J-rs are conducted by su is„rs. 
These seminars provide a link between P'""'^^ *P^^„„„ations, 
and the theory learned at -^he college. They use dem 

errUerr^oJraIn"fi:c?io5;trio:reien:res°U'tSnollo„ing areas: 

1. Provide for the child's physical safety, health, 
and comfort 

2. Develop the child's physical coordination and 
dexterity (motor development) 

3. Develop positive concepts of "self" 

4. Foster the child's independence 

5. Foster the child's sound growth 

6. Increase the child's intellectual and language 
compe t ence 

7. Evaluate the child's performance and encourage 
achievement 

8. Provide the child with new experiences, Including 
aesthetic ones 

9. Evaluate the child's individual and group progress 
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10. Establish positive relations with parents 

11. Develop classroom management and maintenance 
skills 

12. Establish positive working relations with other 
staff members. 

After the task analysis^ consultation with experts In the 
field, and discussions with the cooperating center super- 
visor-preceptors , four all-day conferences were held during 
the summer of 197^, to determine curriculum content, metho- 
dology and procedures, and to develop the linkage be tween 
college and work-site learning . The courses of study in the 
curriculum are: 



Basic Skills Courses (0-10 Credits, Depending on 
Remediation Needs) 

English and Humanities Requirements (9 credits) 

Basic Composition 
Introduction to Art 
Introduction to Music 

Math-Science Requirements (9 credits) 

Structure of the Number System 
Topics in Biological Science 
Topics in Physical Sciences 

Social Science Req^uirement s (9 credits) 

Introduction to Social Science 
General Psychology 
Developmental Psychology (Child ) 

Cooperative Educat ion Requirements (9 credits) 

Six Part-time Internships, 1 1/2 credits each 

Human Services Core Courses (9 credits) 

Orientation to Human Services 
Principles in Human Relations 

Community Dynamics (Course to be offered also as an 
intensive pending approval) 
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C hild Devolopinent Concentration Courses (9 credits) 

hevelopmental Activities for Young Children in Social 
Living 

Developmental Activities for Young Children in Language 
Oevelopmental Activities for Young Children in 

Mathematical Understandings 
Developmental Activities for Young Children in 

Scientific Attitudes and Concepts 

Liberal Arts Electives (12 credits) 

Note: One elective must be an in t ens ive* 



4 . The Empl oyer Agencie s 

Ihe employers are nine centers located in Queens and on the 
Lower Eastside of Manhattan. Two of the centers were ob- 
served as part of NCEY's initial task analysis. 

The nine cooperating centers are: 

Better Communitv Life 
Grand Street Settlement 
Hal let Cove 
Macedonia 
Malcolm X 

Negro Action Group 
North Queens 
Resurrection 
Woods ide 

The centers service a total of 688 pre-school age children, 
with a classroom staff of 110. Each center has designated 
one professional staff member to work with LaGuardia and NCEY 
to serve as preceptor, develop curriculum, receive preceptor 
training, supervise the on-site work of the paraprof essionals 
and int erns, conduct on-site seminars, and provide the college 
with regular evaluation of the students. 

Preceptors attend monthly meetings and provide feedback between 
center and college. In addition, LaGuardia faculty members 



*Intensives meet for five full days at the beginning of the 
fall and summer quarters; then students meet one hour a week, 
piirsMing special projects relating to the Intensive subject 
ar ea . 
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visit each center twice a month to observe and provide on*^ 
site consultation for students and preceptors. The monthly 
preceptors^ meetings provide opportunities for center super^ 
visors to discuss common problems and share information and 
experiences in child development and staff training. Other 
members of the Centers' staffs are Included in the on-^aite 
seminar sessions. A training manual with audio-visual com- 
ponents, linking child development learning theory more 
closely with classroom practice is being developed. 

As opportunities in the centers open> trainees who satisfac- 
torily complete the program will be promoted . A key to the 
success of this model is the participation of group teachers. 
Each traineie works with a group teacher. LaGuardia holds 
quarterly meetings with the group teachers to integrate them 
into the program. 



5. Staff 

LaGuardia's Director of the Human Services Department has 
overall responsibility for the program. In addition to the 
nine center preceptors, the program is supervised by two 
LaGuardia faculty members. NCEY contributes one of its staff 
members half-time to help coordinate the activities. 

6. NCEY 

In addition to providing technical assistance! NCEY is evalua- 
ting the program. The costs of this evaluation and feedback 
to the college and centers are being met from NCEY*s Department 
of Labor contract* 



E • Conclusions 

When the Office of Child Development announced the creation of 
a competency -based CD A credential, NCEY considered designing 
training programs without college credit to qualify parapro- 
fessionals for this credential. We decided against this ap- 
proach as the CDA credential had not yet been established 
and the college degree would open up other opportunities for 
upgrading and mobility. 

The child development worker In this program will have several 
upgrading opportunities: movement to an assistant teacher 
position; application for the CDA credential; continuation for 
n baccalaureate degree in early childhood education; and nove^ 
ment to a related human service or education field. The four^ 
year degree will open other options: group teacher, supervisory 



or administrative positions, and public school teaching. This 
career lattice will be available to recent high school gradu-- 
ates as well as to adult workers. Work-study programs provide 
young people with experience in a career area before fully com^ 
mitting themselves. 

A major problem is a lack of funding for the day-student interns* 
While some are eligible for work- study scholarships, most are 
not. Even where there are work-study scholarships, some of the 
centers have not been able to meet the required twenty percent 
sharing of the work-study cost* We are seeking funding sources 
to resolve this problem. 



CHAPTER IV 



OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY MODEL 



A« Introduc t iop 

Occupational therapy is a health profession which employs 
purposeful activities to improve physical and emotional well^ 
being. The patient is an active participant In the use and 
development of manual and social skills directed toward attain-- 
ment of immediate and ultimate life goals. The occupational 
therapist evaluates the patient*s work habits, endurance, 
motivation, abilities, and physical, cultural, and psycholo- 
gical characteristics in relation to his goals , potential and 
achievement . 

The demand for occupational therapy services is increasing 
more rapidly than qualified personnel are being trained. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has stated that "demand is expected 
to exceed supply as interest in the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and the success of established occupational 
therapy programs increase." These shortages are national, 
intra-state, and local. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated the average 
annual number of openings for OTs to 1980, at 1,150 a year; 
for OT assistants, 1,300. 

The American Occupational Therapy Association has estimated 
that 7,800 OTs were working nationally as of November 1971 
and that the 36 accredited schools were graduating about 780 
students a year. 

AOTA has also estimated that there are 35 accredited programs 
for OT assistants, graduating about 400 students a year. 

In New York State, there are large numbers of unfilled jobs 
for OTs and OT assistants, which cannot be filled unless 
alternative labor sources are identified and new methods of 
education and training developed. 

In 1969, the New York State Department of Health surveyed 
full and part-time OTs employed in hospitals in the state ana 
found more than 330 unfilled, budgeted positions — 33 percent 



of the total budgeted for OTs. Additional positions were 
needed but unbudgeted. A 1970 study by the Department 
recommended that New York try to reduce its dependence on 
out-of-state schools for the training of OTs by supporting 
additional schools within the state* There are now five OT 
schools in the state which graduate between 80 and 90 stu^ 
dents a year. In 1971^ there was only one accredited 
program In New York State for training OT assistants; about 
50 students were graduated that year* 

The New York State Department of Mental Hygiene last year 
reported 30 percent of its budgeted OT positions are vacant 
and unfillable because of the shortage of therapists. 

Occupational therapy services are needed and used in a 
steadily increasing range of health and mental health facili- 
ties* Including hospitals, rehabilitation centers* nursing 
homes, schools, and home health-care agencies. 

Far-reaching changes in health-care facilities and patterns 
of care have taken the OT field well beyond its traditional 
functions and work sites. Prevention of illness and disa- 
bility through community information and education programs 
is increasingly emphasized* OTs are serving as staff members 
and consultants for a widening range of community-based 
facilities and services, such as halfway-houses and store 
front centers. OTs are key members in the team approach to 
prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. There will be 
Increased utilization of OTs as local programs expand and 
centralized institutions are decentralized. 

Restructuring of the OT profession and upgrading of parapro- 
fesslonal skills are needed to reduce costs and increase the 
number of trained therapists. This should Include new staffing 
patterns, retraining of present staff, and new educational 
programs . 

The credentials required for an occupational therapist are a 
bachelor's degree in OT and registration by the American 
Occupational Therapy Association. The latter is obtained by 
successfully passing an examination. 

More than ten years ago, AOTA adopted the concept of training 
and utilizing OT assistants* These workers , Certified Occu*- 
patlonal Therapy Assistants (COTA) are trained in either a 
20-week hospital-based program or a two-year community col- 
lege program* The community college program is preferred 
because the academic cred 1 t s earned are transferable to 
baccalaureate programs. 
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Unlike most other professional assoc iat ions ^ AOTA Is actively 
seeking to open the profession to persons who can demonstrate 
OT knowledge and skills > however obtained. AOTA recently 
passed a resolution making it possible for a Certified Occu-- 
pational Therapy Assistant without a baccalaureate degree to 
sit for the registry examination. 

OT departments in every health institution employ workers in 
assistant and aide-type positions who are familiar with OT 
work and have developed some skill and knowledge of OT. If 
given opportunities for advancement^ these workers will provide 
an excellent and largely untapped source of OT skills. 

In addition, there is a much larger pool of aides, attendants, 
and assistants with similar attributes and skills in health 
institutions. Many are from minority groups. Their fatni*- 
liarity with minority community n^eds and problems can be valu- 
able as the delivery of O.T. services moves into poor communities. 
These workers are barred by economic conditions from attending 
existing programs. 



B . Development of be Model 

Early in 1970, NCEY explored the possibility of obtaining a 
major New York State agency as a collaborating employer. 
Meetings were held with the President of the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and her staff, the Commissioner of Health, the 
Health Department's Director of Special Manpower Programs, 
and officials of the Department of Mental Hygiene. 

The State Department of Mental Hygiene (MHD) was deemed the 
most appropriate agency. It has 55,000 employees, many at the 
paraprof ess ional level, and a commitment to the union repre- 
senting these employees to develop career ladders and appro* 
priate training programs in nine occupations. 

Career ladders were established but were incomplete or dead- 
ended at several rungs. Rigid requirements for licensing and 
c reden t tail ing at the assoc iate, baccalaureate and graduate 
degree levels were bars to advancement. No provision was 
made for accrediting work experience or in-service training. 

It took little effort to obtain the Department's commitment 
to participate with NCEY in a demonstration program. 

The nine human service occupations were examined jointly by 
NCEY and MHD from the standpoint of the existing and future 
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manpower and service needs of the Department. Of the nine 
occupations, physical therapy had the highest percentage of vac- 
ancles. Occupational therapy was second. However, there 
are four times as many OTs as PTs, and occupational therapy 
is more important in mental hospitals. 

The seven oth^r occupations considered were: 

--psychiatric nursing, psychiatric social work, 
speech therapy, hearing therapy, and recreation 
therapy. Each had too few workers to serve the 
project's purpose; 

— Psychology. This called for a Ph.D. degree; 

— Mental health g6n6r3>llsC* This w^s 3 new occu* 

pation whose roles and functions had not been delineated. 

OT was the natural choice. 

An agreement was reached in January 1971 for MHD to change 
the job specifications for the OTs it employed, to design a 
career ladder, and to recommend an appropriate institution 
for a demonstration project. 

NCEY agreed to design the training model and to identify and 
involve colleges and licensing and accredldi tation agencies. 

Negotiations were undertaken with a number of hospitals iden- 
tified by MHD. The head of one Hospital proposed that we 
replace OT with a new profession: rehabilitation specialist. 
After d i sc uss io ns wi t h several consultants, it was determined 
that our goals would not bo met by preparing workers for a 
new and ill-defined profession. 

Extensive negotiations with another hospital, with a strong 
in-service training program, were discontinued after several 
months when statewide cutbacks in the MHD budget resulted in 
a job freeze that raised doubts that the hospital would be 
able to carry out its commitments to provide promotional 
oppo r tun i t ies 

NCEY's continued search for a clinical collaborator led us, 
at the suggestion of MHD*s manpower utilization specialist, 
to Rockland Children's Psychiatric Hospital (RCPH) , a new 
facility with no training programs. The hospital director 
was most cooperative. However, RCPH could provide only four 
trainees at one time, and OT experiences solely In the 
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children's psychiatric setting. There was a noeil for othor 
institutions to provide trainees and further cHnJcal exper- 
iences. At this time, the State job freeze was lifted^ and 
RCPH^s Director obtained the cooperation of three other Rock- 
land County State hospitals. 

The Scato Health DeparLntnt agreed to permit one of its Insti- 
tutions to be part of the consortium. This is important since 
t raining opportunities in OT should include work experiences 
in physical rehabilitation medicine as well as in mental 
health. 

The three other institutions who agreed to collaborate are: 

— Rockland State Hospital ; a MHD inpatient psychi- 
atric facility which provides care and "Treatment 
for patients 18 years of age and older. 

-- Letchworth Village ; a MHD inpatient facility 
which provides care and treatment for mentally 
retarded persons three years of age and older, 
and special care for the retarded with physical 
handicaps . 

— New York State Research and Rehabilitation Hos - 
pital : a State Health Department residential 
treatment center and out-pat lent clinic for the 
physically handicapped of all ages. 

RCPH itself is a MHD inpatient facility which provides care 
and treatment for children from six to 16 years of age. 

MHD agreed to offer graduates employment and If the program 
was successful to use the model at other MHD Institutions* 

Early in 1971, AOTA officials endorsed the concept and agreed 
to participate in the development of the program and to pro** 
vide consultant assistance during the planning stages. The 
director of AOTA's Committee on Standards and Educational 
Requirements was designated as liaison to the project and par- 
ticipated in program design and curriculum development. 

Only three institutions in New York City prepare OTRs ♦ and 
none prepare COTAs. After consultation with AOTA, it was 
decided that it would be easier to establish a new program 
than to change an existing one. 



The Hunter College Institute of Health Sciences Indicated an 
Interest if we could obtain community college participation, 
since the Hunter Institute offers only the third and fourth 
years of a baccalaureate program* Contacts with City Univer- 
sity of New York community colleges produced no results. 

However, Rockland Community College, part of the State Univer- 
sity system was interested and we quickly reached an agree- 
ment. Rockland Communi ty Collega was already 
conducting educational programs for employees In the four 
collaborating clinical institutions. ihe State University of 
New York and the State Department of Education had designated 
the college to develop a curricula to prepare workers in a 
wide variety of human services agencies. 

With a commitment by RCC, the Hunter Institute agreed to offer 
the two-year senior college program for OTR^s. The facilities 
of the clinical institutions enabled both Hunter and RCC to 
opsrn OT programs without the prohibitive cost of setting up 
clinical laboratories. Their qualified OT personnel are 
available to augment the instructional staff of both colleges* 

From November 1971 through May 1972, a planning committee 
met regularly to prepare a comprehensive funding proposal. 
The committee consisted of representatives of the clinical 
and academic institutions, AOTA, NCEY and State manpower 
consultants. The committee decided that a job analysis was 
essential if we were to effect changes in OT preparation and 
practice, and that a curriculum should reflect the job- 
analysis and new trends in the 01 field. NCEY provided a 
S5,000 developmental grant to RCPH for the conduct of the 
analys is . 

Of considerable importance to the job analysis was a study 
conducted at Ohio State University. RCPH^s chief OTR con- 
ferred with the director of the Ohio State study regarding 
the kinds of issues to raise in structuring the local job 
analysis. Jobs performed by OTs and OT Assistants in the 
four hospitals were studied to obtain information which would : 

(1) distlngiiJsh the tasks performed by OTs and assistants; 

(2) determine the kinds of experiences which could be given 
academic credit; (3) provide the basis for developing class- 
room and clinical curricula; and (A) indicate needed precep- 
tor training. 

The OTR and OT assistant positions were analyzed. Question- 
naires relating to tasks performed and estimates of their 
relative importance were administered. These were spot-checked 
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at one Institution. There was good agreement among respon- 
dents and with the field check. 

Job-analysis findings led to a redefinition of roles for OTRs 
and COTAs to include functions not in the task analysis, and 
to reallocate tasks for more effective use of the work force. 
The new OTR role is supervisor, consultant, educator and 
hghly trained specialist; the COTA role is that of ''general 
practitioner • " 

The activities of OT personnel were defined: 

1 . Evaluate the individual's need for activity by 
eliciting information from Interviews, tesYs , 
reports, records and other sources which Indicate 
the nature and extent of impaired f unct ionlng ; 
the nature and level of work capacity, attitude.s 
and self-care skills; and the need for remedial 
activity . 

2 . Plan activities appropriate to the individual's 
defined needs and goals by identifying th€i kind 
and level of learning which needs to occur, and 
in what order; selecting appropriate activities; 
identifying the skills required to perform these 
activities, identifying contraindications for 
involvement in a given activity; consulting with 
other staff; and invest igating resources in the 
agancy, other institutions, the community, and 

in the home . 

3 . Facilitate and influence the Individual's parti- 
cipation in activities by counseling the indi- 
vidual in preparation for, and participation in, 
activities; utilizing and reinforcing the indivi- 
dual's strengths and skills; sequencing activities 
appropriate to the individual's stage of develop-^ 
ment and level of f unct ion ing ; using group and 
interpersonal dynamics to engage and maintain the 
individual in the activity. 

A . Evaluate response and assess and measure change 
and development by observing progress, testing, 
consulting with other staff, and discussing 
progress and reviewing goals with the individual* 

5 . Validate assessments, share findings, and make 
appropriate recommendations by retesting, modi^ 
fving evaluation procedures; comparing findings 
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with reports of other individuals and activities; 
summarizing findings for further interpretation 
and planning, and preparing oral and written reports 
for other staff. 

Using the task analysis data, a curriculum covernlng both 
academic and practicum elements, was prepared by a subcommittee 
composed of the Dean of Academic Affairs at the Hunter Instl- 
titute, two OTR consultants, and NCEY's liaison representative 
to the OT program. 

Six broad areas were Identified: 

I. Generic knowledge and skills 

II. Normal growth and development 

III. Cognitive and perceptual motor dysfunctions 

IV. Physical dysfunctions 

V. Daily life tasks, including vocational evalua- 
tion and training 

VI. Psychosocial dysfunctions 

Areas I and II are common to all allied health occupations and 
could be used as the basis for a core curriculum. 



C . Funding 

A first draft of a grant application was prepared for sub- 
mission to the Bureau of Health Manpower Education of the 
National Institutes of Health in early 1972. 

A revised draft application was submitted early in June and 
a formal application was stihmitted June 30, 1972. 

As NIH's decision was delayed, we requested the New York State 
Department of Civil Service to include this proposal in its 
Public Service Careers Contract. We were turned down. 

After considerable correspondence, a series of meetings, and 
an aborted site visit, we were informed, in April 1973, that 
our proposal had been approved by the Council and Review 
Committee at BHME, but that no funds were available. We 
turned our attention to private funding sources such as the 
Johnson, Carnegie, and Rockefeller Foundations. However, In 
June 1973, BHME notified us that $204,533 for the first year 
of our proposed five-year program was approved effective 
July 1, 1973. We were one of only three programs funded 
nationally by BHME. 
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T). Present Status of the Model 
1 • Overview 

A consortium of four New York State Hospitals^ two degree*^ 
granting Inst 1 tutlons » the New York State Departments of 
Health and Mental Hygiene, and the American Occupational 
Therapy Association are collaborating with NCEY. 

Sixteen workers on full salary status will be enrolled annu- 
ally for a five-year period. Their goain are to become certi- 
fied occupational therapy assistants (COTA) and registered 
occupational therapists (OTR)« The education based on job 
analysis, combines clinical practice In the hospitals with 
academic Instruction at the colleges and In the hospitals. 

The clinical Institutions — Rockland Children's Psychiatric 
Hospital, Rockland State Hospital, the New York State Research 
and Rehabilitation Hospital, and Letchworth Vlllage--pool 
training facilities and trainees to provide broad, diversified 
experiences. 

The collaborating colleges — Rockland Community College and the 
Hunter College Institute of Health Sclences--wlll Initiate 
OT programs using the hospitals as laboratory facilities. They 
will credit clinical and academic work conducted at the woik 
sites by college Instructors and staff of the employing Insti- 
tutions. The two college components are articulated to 
eliminate duplication of academic work. 

AOTA will use the student group to validate proficiency stand- 
ards It Is developing. 

The participants are being prepared to perform the newly 
defined COTA and OTR roles. 

The collaboration among employing and academic Institutions, 
a professional association, a union. State agencies, and a 
national voluntary agency, makes this project unique. 



2. Policy Board 

A Policy Board which Includes one representative from each of 
the four collaborating clinical institutions, the two colleges, 
AOTA, NCEY, the special manpo%^er programs of the Health Depart- 
ment, the manpower utilization staff of the Mental Hygiene 
Department, and at least one student representative, sets 
policy for the project. 
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3. Staff 

The staff consists of a program director, six OTRs, an evalu*-* 
ator, and a secretary^* The program director la responsible 
for managing the demonstration. Including the education and 
training curriculum, staffing, staff training, relationships 
among the collaborating Institutions, and other administrative 
tasks. Two OTRs are education and training coordinators — one 
at Rockland Community College and one at Hunter. They con- 
duct the academic programs, coordinate Instructional activi- 
ties with clinical experiences, teach some courses, provide 
academic guidance to students, and prepare students to take 
examinations for proficiency accreditation and registration. 
Four OTRs are preceptors, one In each of the four clinical 
facilities. They give clinical instruction, student super- 
vision and counseling, and manage scheduling of students* 
time* The evaluator Is responsible for evaluating the project 
and feeding back findings to the program director and Policy 
Board. In addition, part-time Instructors are provided for 
Rockland Community College and the Hunter Institute to teach 
courses not covered by the education and training coordinators, 
the preceptors, or other clinical and academic faculty. 
Tutors are employed to assist students In strengthening aca- 
demic skills such as reading, report writing, and mathematics 
and science fundamentals* Consultants are employed to plan 
and conduct staff training workshops, develop and administer 
proficiency measures for students, and to serve as guest lec-* 
turers • 

Three training workshops were held for the administrative and 
Instructional staffs of the collegesand collaborating Institu- 
tions. In future years, annual two-day training sessions will 
be held. 

4 . Employing Institutions 

Employing Institutions and the union recruited , screened , and 
recommended candidates for the program. In addition to generic 
OT training at all Institutions, each Institution offers spe- 
cial learning opportunities for all trainees; 

The New York State Research and Rehabilitation 
Hospital — experience In rehabilitation of patients 
of all ages with physical dysfunctions. 

Rockland Children's Psychiatric Hospltal --lnstruc- 
tlon In Interdisciplinary team approach to hablll- 
tatlon and rehabilitation . 



Letchworth Village — practice with the severely, 
profoundly, and multiply handicapped retarded. 

Rockland State Hospital -'^exper lences with the 
mentally ill of all ages, including geriatric 
patients . 

Trainees' work and vacation schedules are arranged so that they 
can participate fully in training. Promotion to COTA and OTR 
positions are assured to all enrollees who qualify, in accor- 
dance with provisions of the OT career ladder series of the 
State Civil Service Commission. 

Clinical assignments for students are made within the four 
institutions and include at least three months in each Insti- 
tution, enabling students to experience the full range of OT 
services . 

The full-time preceptor (an experienced OTR) assigned to each 
clinical institution has day-to-day responsibility for super- 
vising, instructing, and counseling students. 



5. Co llaborating Colleges 

These institutions offer articulated associate and baccalau- 
reate degree programs. The colleges credit clinical practice 
and in-service training at the hospitals. The academic programs 
operate on a year-round (11-month) basis. 

Whenever feasible, academic instruction takes place at the hos- 
pitals. The preceptors and the academic coordinator have 
faculty status at Rockland Community College and teach OT 
courses. The directors of the OT departments have been desig- 
nated as clinical instructors by the college. 

Students are expected to achieve associate degrees and become 
COTAs in one to two years. Th#»y may go on for the baccalau- 
reate degree at Hunter and sit for the OTR examination when 
they are ready. 

6 . American Occupational Therapy Association 
AOTA has two distinct roles in the project: 

a. As the licensing body in the field, AOTA's 
participation in the planning of the project 
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ass^ures that the program for preparing 
COTAs will he accredited, and that students 
who complete the baccalaureate phase will be 
eligible to sit for the OT registry examina- 
tion. 

b. Under a Federal contract with the Bureau of 
Health Manpower, AOTA is delineating entry- 
level roles and functions of OT personnel 
in detail sufficent for the construction of 
proficiency examinations. AOTA will use our 
project as a testing ground for these 
standards . 



7. National Committee on Employment of Youth 

NCEY provides: (a) fiscal management and control; (.b) tech- 
nical assistance; (c) monitoring and evaluation of the opera~ 
ting program; and (d) feed-back to collaborating institutions. 
In addition, NCEY will prepare a final report describing the 
program, evaluating the different components, and recommending 
guides for modification and replication. 

8. Specialists in the State Health and Hental 
Hygiene Departments 

The Health Department's director of special manpower programs 
and the Mental Hugiene Department's manpower utilization spe- 
cialist give consultant help to the project, and are studying 
the project for replicabillty . 



9. Students 

For the first year, sixteen aide or assistant-level personnel 
working in OT departments of the hospital were selected. The 
second through fifth cycles will draw from the much larger 
pool of patient-care personnel at the aide or attendant level. 

Recruitment and selection of candidates is by education com- 
mltees in the collaborating institutions. These have mnnage- 
ment, union, and project representation. 

Selection procedures Include evaluation of candidates* work 
records and attendance, interviews to assess motivation and 
aptitude, and written tests to insure that reading and writing 
skills are adequate to permit participation in the program. 



Students* proficiency is assessed in three areas: 
academic subjects, professional knowledge, and clinical prac- 
tice. Academic assessment is based on standardised and faculty 
constructed tests • 

Performance on appraisal instruments and observed competence 
helps determine what learning experiences are necessary for 
a particular student, and what advanced standing can be given. 

D* Conclus ion 

Steps are being taken to establish a training base in each 
collaborating institution to continue the program after the 
demonstration period. Both colleges are studying ways of 
providing continuing support once NIH funding ceases. 

The Rehabilitation and Research Hospital is planning substan- 
tial expansion of staff and facilities over the next five 
years, and there is good reason to expect that the present 
high degree of interest will result in the continuation of 
training there. 

We have a commitment from the director of Rockland Children's 
Psychiatric Hospital to continue training beyond the life of 
the program and to maintain the collaborative effort. 

The Office of Manpower, Employee Relations, and Training of 
the Mental Hygiene Department will mak^ the results and pro- 
cedures of the project available to other institutions in the 
State system and help them to undertake similar programs. 
The Office will also ask the State Education Department to 
add such programs at other state colleges. 

AOTA*s tests of its proficiency standards will provide 
national exposure of the project. 



CHAPTER V 



TEACHING MODEL 



A* Introduction 

When NCEY Investigated teaching as a potential occupational 
area» supply and demand in the field indicated the paradox of 
a nationwide easing of the teacher shortage, coupled with a 
severe teacher recruitment problem in urban ghettos. The 
1970 Occupational Outlook Handbook stated ; "The number of 
qualified teachers may exceed openings if present enrollment 
projections and trends in number of newly trained teachers 
continues." The national need was estimated for 56,300 
teachers each year to 1980. In New York City, however, with 
three percent of the nation's population, the need was esti- 
mated at 6,850 new teachers a year, more than 12 percent of 
the national need. 

The prime cause of New York City's teacher shortage is the 
high turnover of staff in ghetto schools. It is no coinci- 
dence that the areas with the highest teacher turnover rates 
are also those with the highest unemployment levels. Poverty 
programs, and particularly Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, have attempted to confront these 
problems by funding programs for teacher aides in low-incomtf 
schools. There are approximately 6,000 paraprof essionals 
presently working in New York's public schools, most of them 
employed under ESEA Title I funds. 

Attacks during the Sixties on conventional teacher preparation 
programs for their inability to produce teachers able to 
teach minority group children, forced educators to reexamine 
this process. Traditional practice-teaching courses disperse 
students over a large number of schools, making program 
supervision difficult and evaluation and change virtually 
impossible. The lack of coordination between the public 
school system and the teacher colleges fragments teacher edu- 
cation and inhibits the integration of theory and practice. 

The legislation that created decentralized, community-controlled 
school districts in New York City eliminated special New York 
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City licensure requirementa for teachers employed In schools 
with low pupil achievement. Approximately 40 percent of all 
elementary and Junior high schools in New York City fall into 
this category (a total of 313). 

The New York State Division of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion is sponsoring pilot programs, initiated by coalitions 
of interested school-related groups, to develop competency- 
based training and credentialing programs for teachers. Such 
coalitions must include local school boards, teacher training 
institutions, professional school staff, student teachers, 
and local teacher organizations (i.e., unions). The partici- 
pation of other interested community groups la encouraged. 

To conduct a pilot project, a coalition has to: (1 )^determlne 
the kind of teachers the local community wants in Tt s schools; 

(2) define the outcome of a training prograir, with as many 
alternatives as possible to meet the stated goals; and 

(3) design and implement a training program. 

The Division assists and consults in the planning and execution 
of demonstration projects and serves as project historian. 
State certification is to be granted to successful! partici- 
pants in the project's program. 

There are few data for designing a competency-based teacher 
training program other than data derived from traditional 
piwgrams and experience with student-teacher courses. The data 
needed to guide and legitimate classroom competency as a basis 
for teacher certification should flow from projects designed 
expressly for that purpose. New kinds of training and educa- 
tional programs may be necessary if competency-based credentials 
are to reflect competency and not merely a new way for present- 
ing traditional programs. 

A further thrust for a new program comes from the needs of the 
6,000 paraprofessionals in the New York City School system for 
whom the traditional program is totally inappropriate. 



B. De^velopment of the Model 

Teaching was selected as an occupation despite the national 
surplus of teachers because: (1) the New York State Education 
Department mandated that teacher preparation programs move 
toward competency-based curricula; (2) there were shortages 
and high turnover rates of teachers in many New York City 
school districts; and (3) there arc 6,000 dead-ended parapro- 
fessionals in the New York City system. 
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In the fall of 1970, we met with the Director of the New 
York City Board of Education Auxiliary Educational Career 
Unit, to obtain Information about career advancement oppor- 
tunities for paraprof esslonals . Advancement was dependent 
upon completion of traditional academic courses, with no 
credit given for work experience. Paraprof esslonals could 
pursue part-time study and be reimbursed for up to 18 college 
credits a year. In some cases, they might be given a one- 
year sabbatical for study. 

Next, we attempted to Identify a local school district which 
met NCEY*8 criteria for employers and the State's standards 
for developing competency-based programs. Efforts were 
greatly complicated by the fact that school decentralization 
was Just taking place and the newly created local school dis- 
tricts needed time before they could consider collaboration 
with NCEY. 

By the end of 1970, w^e Identified three districts Interested 
In participating In our design. One was In a middle-class 
area of Queens and was not appropriate for the project. The 
second. In Manhattan, terminated negotiations when other, 
higher-priority, demands were made on It. The third, a 
Community School District In Brooklyn, was looking for ways 
to speed teacher preparation for Its paraprof esslonals . By 
April 1971, NCEY had a verbal commitment for collaboration 
from the district's Superintendent. For nine months we 
worked with district staff on developing the model and ob- 
taining college collaboration and funding. In January 1972, 
relations were severed with the district when we realized that 
the Superlntent would consider Implementing the model If It 
met certain non-educational objectives of the local school 
board . 

NCEY staff subsequently met with representatives of seven 
other districts. Some proved unsuitable because of Internal 
problems and tensions. Others were uninterested because they 
were fearful of hiring teachers without city licenses. Commu- 
nity School District #9 (Bronx) was finally selected because 
of Its receptivity to NCEY's design and its reputation for 
action in line with Its convictions. State certification 
officials encouraged us to consider District #9, and we quickly 
worked out a formal agreement with the district superintenten- 
dent. We worked with District #9 until July 1973, in develop- 
ing the model. 
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Cominunlty School Board elections were held June 1, 1973, In 
New York City. The majority of the incumbents of School 
Board #9 were not reelected and the District Superintendent 
left after July. The new administration did not feel it was 
in a position to undertake the project because of unrelated 
internal conflict. The state of completion of the model 
permitted us to go to school district #8 and obtain rapid 
agreement for collaboration. 

While negotiations were in progress with the school districts, 
we held discussions with eight different colleges. At one, 
considerable Interest was shown by administrators of the school 
of education, but little interest by liberal-arts administra- 
tors who controlled the degree requirements. A second was 
unready to change its accrediting methods to Include assess- 
ment of knowledge gained outside conventional courses. A 
third, located out of New York City, offered to consult in 
the development of the model but could not afford to initiate 
an independent program in New York City. 

A fourth offered to include enrollees in teacher-education 
courses then available, but said further curriculum changes 
would be too costly to plan and operate. A fifth showed 
interest in working toward a flexible teacher-education curri- 
culum, but had reservations about the academic backgrounds 
of the prospective students and suggested that the parapro- 
fesslonals attend a community college before enrolling in a 
four-year college. A sixth considered collaboration with 
NCEY but decided that its teacher education program was 
insufficiently staffed. Negotiations with two other colleges 
were halted when relations with the Brooklyn school district 
were severed. 

When agreement was reached with district //9 in the Bronx, 
NCEY staff explored collaboration with three colleges in the 
City University of New York system. A preliminary visit to 
one of the colleges did not encourage further discussion. At 
a second we found considerable interest, but officials of its 
school of education informed us that because of budget cuts, 
no staff member could be made available to work with NCEY 
until the spring of 1973. 

We finally were able to obtain the full cooperation of the 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Education, which agreed to become 
the academic collaborator. As the college was conducting a 
career ladder program for bi-lingual professionals in one of 
the local school districts in Manhattan, the faculty had 
experience with the type of problems that the NCEY model pre- 
sented and were eager to develop a competency based model. 
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NCEY provided Baruch with a $5>000 development grant to r^y 
for staff time In developing the design* 

Starting In June 1972* two Baruch College representatives 
vorked with NCEY on developing a proposal for the classroom 
teacher project. 

Cutbacks 1^ r?deral Government and foundation funding hampered 
our efforts to obtain the amounts necessary to operate and 
evaluate the model* We therefore developed a number of alter- 
native funding strategies* We gave up looking for a single 
funding source^ and are seeking support from a variety of 
sources^ each of which could fund portions of the project* 
To datet we are assured funds to pay for 18 credits a year for 
project participants from the Board of Education - United 
Federation of Teachers union contract* The Baruch School of 
Education has received a grant of $20»000 from the City Uni- 
versity of New York to develop the curriculum* We are 
attempting to obtain a small grant to develop the research and 
evaluation components * 



C. The Model Design 
1. Overview 

NCEY <:ollaborated with the Bernard M* Baruch School of Educa- 
tion and Community School District //9 (Bronx) in designing a 
five-year program to upgrade classroom paraprof esslonals to 
certified teachers* This has been modified on the basis of 
our current relationship with school district //&* The model 
bases teacher education on identified teacher competencies 
and classroom behaviors which are derived from pupil-learning 

objectives » and builds on the already acquired knowledge and 
competencies of paraprofesslonals* Pupil learning obj ect Ives 
will be developed Jointly by representatives of the community, 
the school district and the college* The model Integrates 
learning and work more closely than present teacher preparation 
programs* It will provide a well-defined and shorter route 
for paraprofesslonals to advance to professional status, and 
a unique experience for a group of classroom-based teacher* 
trainers * 

The model will Include as basic research elements (to the 
degree we can obtain funding): (1) develop and test criterion 
measures to assess teacher competencies: (2) construct and 
test new pupil performance measures; (3) develop and test 
techniques for assessing the effects of changes in management 
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and administrative structure; and C4) construct and test 
assessment procedures for determining advance standing* 
exemption from Individual courses, and credit for work 
experience. 

Thirty paraprof essionals a year for three years, selected from 
schools in district tf8, will be enrolled at Baruch College 
in an integrated program of education, training and work 
experience, leading to State certification as early childhood 
teachers. The fourth and fifth years of the program will 
focus on evaluating the overall effectiveness of the design. 

The model changes credentialling emphases from passing 
college courses to demonstrating classroom competency. A 
teaching center has been established within the distrir c by 
the college to provide a laboratory for classroom teacher- 
trainers, paraprofessionals, and student teachers to observe, 
discuss, and try out new teaching methods. The program uses 
both campus and worksire. The liberal arts sequence will take 
place mainly on campus and the professional sequence mainly 
at the worksite. The concentrated professional learning will 
take place at the worksite, in real classrooms with children, 
under the guidance of classroom teachers, supervised by col- 
lege faculty. The classroom teacher- trainers, recruited from 
schools in the district, will have adjunct faculty status and 
be enrolled in a master's program at Baruch. 

Although tlje target population in this model Is the employed 
classroom paraprof essional , the model has application for 
all students preparing for careers in teaching. Teachers pre- 
pared by this method should reach a higher degree of competence, 
more rapidly, than in traditional methods and should be better 
equipped to meet the educational needs of changing pupil 
populations . 



2 . Parity B oard 

A Parity Board is being organized, composed of representatives 
of the college, school district. NCEY, principals, teachers, 
paraprofessionals, parent associations, union, and the 
community at large. The Board will be responsible for identi- 
fying pupil learning objectives for early childhood classes 
in the district, overseeing the identification of teacher 
competencies, and supervising the design, implementation and 
assessment of the project. 
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3 • Employing Agency 

Community School District #8 (Bronx) will serve as the demon 
stratlon laboratory. District #8 is a designated poverty 
school district^ and all of its schools receive ESEA Title I 
funds* The paraprof esslonals » the teacher-trainers and the 
participating schools, will be selected from the district. 
Community representation will come from Interested residents 
and parents In the district. The district designated two of 
its schools as teaching centers. The district has made a 
commitment to hire graduates of the program as teacher lines 
become available. 



4 . Academic Institution 

The Bernard M. Baruch School of Education of the City Univer- 
sity of New York has major responsibility for designing the 
curriculum, training processes, and assessment tools required* 
The college will conduct an on-going evaluation of process and 
content . 



5 . Trainees 

Paraprof esslonals will be selected froin participating schools 
in Community School District //8 on the basis of Interest, 
recommendation of superiors^ and eligibility for admittance 
into college. To meet the immediate needs of the district, 
the first year enrollees will be paraprofesslonals who already 
have some college credits and who have demonstrated classroom 
competency. The college will enroll them in an existing 
baccalaureate program adapted for their educational needs, 
utilizing the new design to the extent possible . The program 
is expected to halve the time they need to become certified 
teachers. The first group of trainees will be used to test 
and revise competency measures for subsequent groups. 

The second and third year enrollees will be a mix of para- 
professlonals at various steps on the career ladder, who will 
be prepared for a baccalaureate degree and teacher certlfica-* 
tlon in the new compe tency*-based model. 



6. NCEY 

The National Committee on Employment of Youth will serve as 
the catalytic agency and sponsor. NCEY will coordinate, 
facilitate, monitor and audit the demonstration project. 
It will offer technical assistance, conduct the overall pro* 
gram evluatlon, and provide fiscal management. 
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7 • Union 

The United Feratlon of Teachers, which represents both class- 
room teachers and classroom paraprof essionals , has been kept 
informed of our actions and Its advice has been sought con- 
cerning specific planning. 



8. Curriculum 

The curriculum will be based on identified teacher competen- 
cies derived from pupil learning objectives. Once the pupil 
learning objectives are determined, task analysis will be 
undertaken to identify teacher tasks and related competencies 
and the effects of teacher classroom behavior on the achieve- 
ment of classroom objectives* A team of college educators, 
school principals, teacher- trainers , and community people 
will make the initial definition of teacher competencies based 
on the data from the task analysis, an analysis of the litera- 
ture, and an analytic projection from the pupil learning 
objectives* This definition of teacher competencies will be 
reviewed by Independent educational experts, the union, and 
the Parity Board* Periodic task analyses of the work of 
classroom teachers will be used to evaluate the changing roles 
and progress of both paraprof esslonals and teacher-trainers* 
As measures of competencies are developed and tested, rela- 
tionships will be sought between specific competencies and 
constellations of competencies, and between these and pupil 
learning. Feedback from these studies will be used to refine 
the competency based teacher training currlcum. 



9 . Evaluation 

A management Information system will be established to pro- 
vide continuous data on student progress and interrelation- 
ships of program components, to determine accountability for 
each aspect of the program, to estimate cost-effectiveness, 
and to provide a basis for program evaluation* 

Ongoing data collection will provide information for program 
feedback, data for formative research, and baseline data for 
evaluative research* Some examples are: 

a* Vldetape samples will be used for self-guided 
analysis by paraprof ess lonal student-teachers 
and the teacher- trainers * 
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Competency assessment data will periodically 
be made available to the Parity Board to 
gauge pace and direction of the new teacher^ 
preparation curriculum. 

c. Pupil progress toward learning goals will be 
assessed « 

d. Recorded experiences and measured performance 
by students , teacher- trainers , administrators 
and others will be used to refine the program 
during the field trial. 

After one semester of the field trail, there will be a brief 
preliminary evaluation to help the Parity Board make decisions 
on possible needed revisions. There will be a full-scale 
evaluation at the end of Year 2, after one calender year of 
field trial of the new model. Evaluation institutes will be 
held in the summers following Years 3 and 4. Final evaluation 
and report will be completed at the end of Year 5. 



D . Conclusions 

The major delays in the development of this model resulted 
from our inability to obtain employer and college collabora-- 
tors quickly. The false starts seriously affected our ability 
to obtain funding. The climate was much better for funding 
in 1970, 1971, and the beginning of 1972, than it is now. 
Had we obtained collaborators earlier, it is possible that 
this program would now be operational. This design is an 
ambitious one, and necessarily so, for if competency- 
based education is to have validity, it must not only be 
rigidly tested, but it must also produce teaching results 
that are better than those yielded by existing models. 

There is a need for valid and reliable instruments to 
measure teacher competency and behavior. The instruments 
which are developed in this program should be useful for 
other educators and school districts. 

This model is a step in the direction of extending modular 
and programmed learning systems, which have been developed 
for children and adults, to the training of teachers. 

Much time, money and energy have gone into the theoretical 
research. It is time for a test run. Our model may demon-* 
strate that competency-based education is an answer. It 
is dependent on the goals set for the children; goals set by 
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parents^ educators^ and communities « We do not presume that 
a set of competencies specified for a school district in New 
York City could be used without modification in Appalachian 
Chicago^ Denver^ or even another district in New York. 
Approaches, styles, and goals will differ from place to place 
and teacher competencies must be tied to the specific pupil 
learning objectives for a given group of children in a given 
area. We do believe^ however^ that all children have certain 
basic needs in common, and this belief will hold anywhere in 
the world. The teacher compe tencies developed may have uni«* 
versal application where common teaching skills are needed to 
meet common pupil learning ob j actives for any group of child- 
ren. 



CHAPTER VI 



PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING MODEL 



A* Introduction 

When we first considered this occupation^ there was a docu- 
mented national shortage of nurses* At the present time 
there is some doubt as to the degree of this shortage. How- 
ever, passage by Congress of a national health^^lnsurance 
program c^uld lead to a vast Increase In demand, particularly 
in New York City. 

While there Is some Question about shortages of registered nurses, 
therels no question about the need for Public Health Nurses, who 
have education and training beyond that of registered nurses. 
Under state regulations. Public Health Nurses are required 
to have a baccalaureate degree in nursing, pass the New York 
State examination as Registered Nurses, and complete at least 
one scholastic year (30 credits) of training in an approved 
public health nursing program. 

Public Health Nurses provide care, as prescribed by physicians, 
for patients in clinics and in their homes; teach health main- 
tenance, including nutrition, to patients, families and com- 
munity groups; work with community leaders, teachers, parents 
and physicians, in community health programs and in schools. 

The New York City Health Department has never been able to 
obtain enough Public Health Nurses for the city's school- 
health programs* Planned expansion of community health 
facilities will aggravate the public health nursing shortage. 

Below the Public Health Nurse on the career ladder is a Staff 
Nurse — a registered nurse without the special public health 
training. The Staff Nurse can administer medication and 
treatment prescribed by physicians; observe, evaluate and 
record symptoms , reactions , and progress of patients; and 
perform other duties concerned with the care and prevention 
of sickness and injury in the promotion of good health. She 
is required to have completed an approved nursing program and 
pass the State registration examination. 

To compensate for the acute shortage of Public Health Nurses, 
the Health Department created the position of "Junior Public 
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Health Nurse/' with duties similar to but less responsible than 
those of the Public Health Nurse. Junior Public Health Nurses 
are registered nurses who cannot advance to Public Health Nurse 
without obtaining additional education. 

The shortage of Public Health Nurses is so great In New York 
City schools that "Public Health Assistants," high school 
graduates with one year of experience in a medical setting, 
are employed to relieve Public Health Nurses of functions not 
requiring professional knowledge and skills. Some assistants 
are Licensed Practical Nurses who want the regular working 
hours in the Health Department and who prefer public health 
work to bedside nursing. 

There are 600 assistants serving in the city's public schools 
and health stations. They register patients, schedule appoint- 
nients, record laboratory and medical reports, clean and steri- 
lize instruments and trays, assist in the preparation of patients 
for examination, assist the physically handicaped and provide 
escort services when needed. 

These parapro f ess ional employees of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health are predominantly black and Puerto Rlcan house- 
hold heads from poverty areas. They are capable workers whose 
insights into community problems are an asset to the health 
stations. They have had no promotional opportunities except 
through the Civil Service clerical examinations. Success in 
these effectively removes them from the public health nursing 
f ield* 

Most assistants want to stay in nurs ing--more than 56 percent 
expressed Interest In participating in an upgrading program. 
But most also have families and cannot afford to quit work 
to go to school* About 20 of the 600 PHAs attended evening 
courses in 1970. Only one or two of the city's nursing 
schools offer evening courses, and these place heavy scheduling 
burdens on family heads. 

The field of public health nursing seemed to offer an excellent 
opportunity foe model development: There are acute shortages 
at the professional leve ; there is a large group of parapro- 
fessionals employed with no opportunity for reaching the pro- 
fessional level; and there are several ways to obtain the 
professional credent la 1. 
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B • Development of the Model 

In November 1970, we met with officials of the New York City 
Health Department. They were ready to consider collaboration 
with NCEY for career development in several occupational 
areas. After four months of consultation and an examination 
of personnel requirements , promotional practices , credenti als , 
and career-ladder planning, the first choice of both the Health 
Department and NCEY was publi ^ health nursing* 

At this point there was a freeze on hiring and the Health 
Department could not replace Public Health Nurses and Junior 
Public Health Nurses lost through attrition* The freeze, 
however, did not affect upgrading employees to higher level 
positions . 

Before making its decision, NCEY consulted with New York 
State licensure officials and National League for Nursing 
staff. They encouraged and referred us to recent policy 
statements urging greater recognition of students' prior 
education and experience. Both agencies offered names of 
local nursing educators who would be receptive to our model* 

The Dean of Hunter College School of Nursing agreed to 
help NCEY establish a coalition of representatives of the 
Health Department, the union representing the assistants, 
the city^s Health and Hospitals Corporation, the New York 
City Personnel Department, and the nursing departments of 
several CUNY colleges. 

The coalition's investigations and discussions resulted in: 

— An agreement that an articulated program from 
Public Health Assistant to Junior Public Health 
Nurse to Public Health Nurse was both desirable 
and feasible. 

— A commitment from the Health Department to estab- 
lish a special training center for the project . 

— Determination that assistants wanted to partici** 
pate in an upgrading program. 

— A commitment from the Health and Hospitals Corpora- 
tion to make available its facilities for in-hospital 
clinical experience* 

--A commitment from the union to help with the funding* 
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What appeared to be a major hurdle> the fear that state 
licensure officials would not approve a work-study model as 
an alternative to existing routes to credentials, was over** 
come. A follow-up meeting of coalition representatives with 
the Secretary of the State Board of Examiners for Nursing 
established that this would not be reason to disapprove a 
program which met state standards for educational content 
and instructional quality* 

As a direct result of the coaliton'^s work, an agreement 
between NCEY and the Health Department was reached. The 
Health Department and NCEY agreed to: 

--Develop and establish a program to provide career 
progression from Public Health Assistant to Pub- 
lic Health Nurse, while employees remain on Health 
Department pay roll at full salary. 

— Develop a work-study model for training Public 
Health Assistants, based on the knowledge and 
skills required to perform competently at higher 
levels, to permit Public Health Assistants to 
assume responsibilities and gain experience 
which could be credited in the educational program. 

--Obtain an academic collaborator willing to estab- 
lish a nurs ing p rogram which would credit knowledge 
and skills, combine academic instruction and prac- 
tice, credit work experience, and use qualified 
members of the Health Department's staff as clini- 
cal Instructors. 

The Health Department undertook an analysis of public health 
nursing tasks in four health districts which encompassed 
prototypes of all programs and populations served by its 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing. The analysis was conducted 
by the Bureau 's Associate Director assisted by an experienced 
consultant. NCEY paid consultant costs of the task analysis. 

The objectives of the analysis were to identify duties per- 
formed at each level and the skills required to perform these 
duties, and to reallocate duties to maximize utilization of 
skills . 

A committee consisting of supervisors. Public Health Nurses, 
Junior Public Health Nurses and Public Health Asristants in 
the four districts was organized to oversee the job analysis. 
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Selected staff In each district were asked to maintain logs 
of their activities in one calendar week; lists of tasks they 
performed vare compiled from these records. New Job descrip- 
tions were completed for each level, but redistribution of 
tasks was held up as problems emerged vith obtaining an aca*- 
demic collaborator. 

The coalition decided that we should seek a two'-stage college 
program: the first stage, an associate degree; and the second 
stage, an articulated baccalaureate degree. Completion of 
the first stage would permit students to take the State exami- 
nation for Registered Nurse* If successful, they would move 
from Public Health Assistant to Junior Public Health Nurse. 
On completion of the second stage, students would move to Pub- 
lic Health Nurse. 

With the help and advice of the coalition, we concentrated our 
efforts on units of City University of New York. This deci- 
sion was made because of lower costs at a CUNY college and 
easier transferability of credits between two- and £our--year 
colleges. However, CUNY's open-enrollment policy*, adopted 
in 1970, overtaxed its colleges' nursing education capacities 
and decreased their ability to support new adult programs. 
Sharp cuts in City and State higher-education budgets made the 
fiscal situation even worse. 

Our search for a two-year college consumed over 15 months. 
We were well along toward agreement with one college when, in 
June 1971, the head of its nursing department decided that 
problems including student unrest, difficulties caused by the 
influx of new students, and demands on department staff to 
strengthen existing curricula, were too great to take on 
further responsibilities. 

Negotiations were undertaken with an institution about to 
launch a nursing program. It had the advantage that it was 
the only school authorized by CUNY to offer both two- and four- 
year courses. Despite the college's interest, negotiations 
were broken off because it did not have a nursing director 
on staff; there was a substantial backlog on the nursing waiting 
lisf:; and the faculty wanted to use an already designed curri- 
culum. 



*Open enrollment entitles anyone who graduates from a city 
high school to enroll the following year in a CUNY college. 
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Another CUNY community college was interested, but a change 
of presidents and nursing personnel changes, prevented NCEY 
from negotiating with the college until January 1972, when the 
college employed a director for its nursing program. A written 
commitment was obtained in March, 1972. 

We approached three CUNY senior colleges and two private 
senior colleges* Interest was expressed by all five but all 
had problems which prevented us from concluding nego tiat ions • 
Among the problems were: funding, administrative turnover, 
curriculum demands with higher priorities^ and resistance on 
the part of some faculty members to involvement in new programs 
and app roaches • 



C . Funding 

With the help of the coalition, a formal proposal was prepared 
and submitted on January 15, 1972, to the National Institutes 
of Health, Bureau of Health Manpower Education, Division of 
Nursing, for a five-year special project grant in the amount 
of $1,250,972. Formal commitment from the community college 
was ^ot obtained in time to include in our proposal* 

In mid-June 1972, we were notified that the application had 
not been approved. The lack of academic collaborators was 
the main reason; the grant review committee would not recom-* 
mend the project without a specific commit from nursing 

schools • 

We were advised to resubmit the proposal for the October 15 
review date, if we had obtained academic collaborators • July 
and August were devoted to attempting to identify a senior 
college collaborator, without success. In September, the com- 
munity college informed us that it would be unable to keep 
its commitment because more than half the nursing faculty 
resigned. In consultation with Health Department officials, 
we tried to find another college collaborator, but were un- 
successf ul . 



D . Conclus ion 

At this time, colleges are graduat ing nurses who cannot get 
jobs. While the Health Department's need for nurses is as 
severe as ever, it cannot hire the new graduates. The nursing 
schools, overcrowded and with long applicant waiting lists, 
and unable to place their graduates in jobs are loath to 
enter into special programs. In addition, many of the nursing 
programs in community colleges are so new that their staffs 
are cautious about trying new approaches. 



Reluctantly, we were forced to forego further developmental 
work on the nursing model. 

Shortages In an occupation are not enough to assure acceptance 
of new training approaches. Our error was In not obtaining 
commitment from a nursing school before developing the model. 
We should not have proceeded after gaining Health Department 
collaboration until a college collaborator had been secured. 
We were seduced by our own success in other projects and 
our desire to submit a proposal in time to meet the funding 
agency * s deadline . 



CHAPTER VII 



OBSERVATIONS. CONCLUSIONS. RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. Introduction 

NCEY*8 early study* indicated that It waa socially profitable 
to employ poor people with little formal education in human 
service areas if: The roles were well-defined; good super- 
vision and on-the-job training were provided, and there was 
formal in-service training. The study also made clear that 
while many paraprof essionals have the ability and the ambi- 
tion to move into higher level positions, credentials and edu- 
cational requirements close these to the vast majority. The 
report noted; 

A new generation of demonstration projects 
addressed to ways of upgrading paraprof es '-^ 
siolials is urgently needed . The values of 
employing them have been amply demonstrated. 
What is timely now is to experiment with 
various approaches — fiel J by field — for 
achieving career advancement. Tested out 
should be a variety of experiences after 
paraprof essionals have been hired, includ- 
ing experiments in changes in agency struc- 
tures and policies, job design and assignments 
and in-service training.** 

This project was designed to develop and test ways of over- 
coming barriers to advancement. The objective of the project 
was to develop and conduct (with an employee, employer, edu- 
cational institution consortium) five programs to move para- 
professionals to higher level technical and professional jobs. 

A number of approaches and strategies were considered and 
attempted: 

*National Committee on Employment of Youth, Where Do We G o 
From Here ? (NCEY: New York. December 1969). 
**Ibid . . p. 11-7 
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1. Reduce or change the requirements required 
for credentl&ls. 

2. Change the allocation of educational resources 
to provide more resources for employed adults 
vho want to advance In a work-related career. 

3. Develop work-study models for employed adults. 

A. Define Intermediate positions between the 

paraprof esslonals and the professional which 
would be stepping atones toward the profes- 
sional position. 

5. Identify a broad area of education for human 
services careers to encourage transferability 
of experience from one human service class 

of positions to another. 

6. Gain employer support for programs to help 
paraprof esslonals move upward. 

7. Make It possible for fully employed adults 
to obtain career education and to advance to 
higher positions at an acceptable cost to 
them, their employers, and the educational 
institutions . 

We considered trying to eliminate credentials in certain 
occupations, but the resources available to us and the dif- 
ficulty of such an enterprise kept us from making any serious 
attempts . 

Twenty-five human service occupations were considered. Five 
occupations were selected on the basis of: employer commit- 
ment; paraprof essional populations; potential for upward 
movement; commitment of educational institutions; accep- 
tance of our ojectives. 

B. Summarx of our Experiences in the Five Occupations 
Selected 

With three projects funded and operational — a fourth soon to 
become operational, and a fifth dropped — this phase of the 
program is a success. Mew routes to credentials have been 
identified; new procedures for training, educating, and up- 
grading paraprofessionals have been accepted; and new models 
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have attracted operational funding. Important Institutional 
barriers have been reduced; attitudes and expectations of 
Individuals and institutions have been altered; and a base 
has been created for institutionalizing and replicating the 
design . 

Each occupational model has been described in detail: the 
failures, delays, specific barriers, and degree of success 
achieved. We shall now compare obstacles, problems, and general 
program elements. 

The chart on the following page gives the major characteristics 
of each model. 



Labor Market Information 

There is a lack of precise labor market information and data 
related to current and future manpower needs in human service 
occupations. Much time was spent in obtaining outdated and 
erroneous Information. Estimates of needs and trends seem to^^ 
be based on wishful thinking and educated guesses of "experts" 
rather than on empirical data. Information is better on a 
national, long-range basis than in terms of short-range needs. 
However, crucial factors affecting a program's success are 
generally short-range and local. Poor linkages between employ 
ers, academic institutions, and workers cause some training 
resources to be underutilized, and others to be insufficient. 
Educational instltufions seem co be unable to react to immedi- 
ate or long-range needs of employers and workers. 



Mobility 

In addiction services, there Is vertical but little horizontal 
mobility. In the other occupations there is some horizontal 
but little vertical mobility. 

With the new models, there will be vertical mobility; that is, 
opportunities to move from paraprof esslonal to professional 
levels; (a) in occupational therapy, from aide, to certified 
occupational therapy assistant, to registered occupational 
therapist; (b) in child development, from aide to child develop- 
ment associate, to head teacher, and ultimately to educational 
director or administrator; (c) in teaching, from classroom aide 
to teacher, to master teacher; (d) in addiction services, from 
paraprof essional to administrative positions in their own or 
other drug abuse and mental health agencies. 
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TABLE I 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODEL 





Oneratlonal ModeXc 


a 


developing 
Model 


Dropped 
Model 


- 

Characteristics 


Addiction 
Services 


Child De- 
velopment 


Occunat lonA 1 
Therapy 


Classroom 
reaching 


Public 
Health 
Nurs ing 


Malor Field 


Mental 
Health 


Education 


Health and 
Mental Health 


Education 


Healtn 


Public Aftenciea 


0 


0 


4 


1 


1 


Private Agencies 


7 


9 


0 


0 


u 


2 yr. College 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Va £S 

I e 9 


4 yr. College 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


z es 


Degrees 


A.A. yB.Att 
or B. S . 


A • A • 
B.S. 


A.A« 
B * S . 


B • a 


A. A. 

Xk c 
o • S> • 


Other Creden- 
tials 


0 


CD. A.* 
H.T. 


C.O.T.A.* 
0 .T .R. * 


Teaching 


D Iff A 


Length of 
Programs 


3 years 


3-4 years 


5 years 


5 years 




# Training 
Cycles 


1 


1 


5 


3 




# paraprofes- 
slonals 


30 


32 


80 


9 0 




# preceptors 


7 


9 


1 4 


15 




Others trained 


0 


22 
iuterns 


0 


15 pre- 
ceptors 




Civil Service 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Union 


NO 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Prof. Assn. 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Policy Board 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Def ined 
Career Ladder 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Completed 
Task Analysis 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Developed 
Curriculum 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 
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*CDA«Cbiid Development Associate; HT-Head Teacher 
CORA-Certif led Occupational Therapy Assistant; 
OTR*Registered Occupational Therapist; RN-Regis tared Nurse 
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Job Structuring 

It vas assumed by people who developed paraprof eastcnal' programs 
that the mere presence of large numbers of paraprof esslonals 
would Introduce changes In promotional policies. This assump- 
tion was not justified and paraprof esslonals are paying for the 
error. Two main obstacles were Ignored. The first Is that 
employers* commitments to train and upgrade parapro f esslonals 
are limited by their budget and service needs and their willing- 
ness to contribute workers* time, skilled supervision, facili- 
ties, supplies and other resources for these purposes. The 
second is absence of Job standards for human service occupations 
This is a barrier to horizontal mobility and to gaining accept- 
ance of work-experience for credentlalllng and college credit. 

We attempted to deal with these problems by conducting task 
analysis in each occupation to Identify common worker utiliza- 
tion and employment practices; to help employers structure 
more efficient and effective Job patterns; and to construct 
generic curricula. 

We were hlncered in task analysis by the absence of systems 
information and systems analysis. Employers did not know, 
and were unable to determine, their manpower and service needs, 
st:andards for promotion and upgrading, and what education and 
t -alnlng were desirable. 

Employers should oe able to measure the effectlvenss of service 
in order to determine how best to utilize staff, structure jobs 
and set qualifications. Few agencies are willing, without out- 
side pressures, to undertake this kind of self-analysis. In 
child development, the creation of a national credential is 
encouraging systems analysis. In occupational therapy, the 
professional association C^OTA) is attempting to restructure 
cccupatlonal therapists* roles. In addiction services, the 
agencies will try to use the task analysis results to bring 
about a degree of job uniformity among agencies. However, 
different treatment philosophies seem to preclude a generally 
applicable systems analysis and employment structure. 

Jjb restructuring attempts founder when faced by problems of 
funding, vested interests, and lack of technical talent. These 
override considerations of service needs, skill utilization and 
worker mobility. Addiction services and child development get 
government funding on a short-turm. Incremental basis— radical 
changes, which have to be approved by funding agencies, could 
invite disaster. Occupational therapy and teaching Jobs are 
budgeted, classified and imbedded in a ri^id civil service 
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system. Present employees, unions and civil service and 
budget Bureaucrats have a continuing Interest In preventing 
change . 

While there has been a great deal of talk about competency- 
based credentials, there has been little action. Three of 
our models use competency-based education and thus relate to 
competency-based credentlalllng. They are the child develop- 
ment, occupational therapy and teacher projects. 

Our work In the child development area resulted In NCEY being 
given a contract by the CDA Consortium to develop an Instru- 
ment to measure classroom behavior. We used our task analysis 
of child development work as the basis for Identifying neces- 
sary competencies and competency levels. In teaching, the 
New York State Department of Education Is moving toward 
development of a competency-based credential parallel to the 
traditional educational credential. Our teaching model will 
be one of the first programs to test this approach. AOTA has 
a funded project to develop behavior-based proficiency measur 
Our project will be used as one of the testing grounds. 

The Collaborative Approach 

Early ia the project we recognized the Importance of involving 
more than one employer. A major change In administration, 
policy, or budget in one institution Is not likely to destroy 
the model. In addiction services, for example, we originally 
reached agreement with a single large agency, and then based 
all our efforts and energies for a long period of time working 
out a viable arrangement. When Internal difficulties forced 
this agency to withdraw, we had to abandon much of our work 
and seek another collaborator. We Interested a loosely 
federated group of voluntary agencies. No single agency can 
destroy the model by dropping out of the consortium. Agen- 
cies tend to serve as a pressure group to keep individual 
participants together, offering encouragement and assistance 
when internal agency problems arise. Further, no single 
agency needs to Involve Its entire paraprof ess lonal staff In 
training; services can continue to be offered without too much 
strain on remaining staff; evaluation is sounder, and there 
Is a better basis for replication. 

In some cases it Is desirable that trainees be given opportu- 
nities in a variety of settings. This is the case In the 
occupational therapy project where there is need to gain 
experience with different treatment modalities and populations. 
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The community college has proved to be an Important educational 
resource in all our models except teaching* Even where a bacca- 
laureate degree is necessary, it is possible to tie together the 
two levels ! academia profitably. Traditional four-year col- 
leges usual y require a preliminary period o£ up to tvo years 
devoted to "required" courses prior to education in a specific 
field. In our models, the student is engaged in both required 
courses and in technical occupational courses at an early stage. 

Linking colleges and employers is not easy. Problems arise when 
It is necessary to satisfy at the same time employers* needs to 
deliver services and colleges* budgetary limitations and 
faculty rules. All partners in a collaborative venture are not 
equally willing, resourceful or capable* A itey NCEY role was 
to make up collaborators* deficiencies. 

It is difficult for an employer or college to keep a group of 
participating agencies continuously informed of all their ac- 
tivities which might affect the program. NCEY served as the 
Communications and catalytic agent to obtain articulation. The 
Importance of these roles in making a collaborative enterprise 
successful cannot be overemphasized. 

Developing and maintaining effective collaborative relation- 
ships among employers, colleges, unions, and others involves difficult 
continuing negotiations, a willingness to compromise on key 
Issues, and the ability to adapt to changing conditions. The 
parties have to enter Into complicated, highly interdependent: 
relationships. The need to consider other institutions, e.g.. 
Civil Service and licensing bodies, multiply problems consider- 
ably . 

The collaborators were sometimes troubled by the degree of their 
Involvement and the number of meetings, conf erer -^es , and other 
contacts required for planning and implementing m dels. However, 
NCEY pushed for involvement of all agencies as we feel that only 
by full participation and collaboration can a program be viable. 
In the process, there was considerable Interchange of ideas, 
knowledge, and theory which was beneficial to all. 

Collaboration included: 

1. Joint establishment of operating goals; 

2. Determinations based on publicly shared data; 

3. Relationships growing out of concrete, here-and-now 
encounters ; 
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4. Voluntary relationships between change agents and 
clients, with parties accepting reaponsihilities 
tovard each other but free to terminate .the relation- 
ship after consultation; 

5. Power distribution in which the clients and change 
agents have opportunities to influence each other 
and the program; 

6* Emphasis on methodology rather than goals.* 



The Policy Boards 

Once funding was obtained, each collaborating institution 
designated a representative to serve on a Policy Board to 
oversee operations. The Policy Board is the key link between 
NCEY staff and the agencies rnd individuals involved in the 
venture. It serves as policy maker, communications instrument, 
testing ground, problem-solving forum, setting for articula- 
tion and resolutioncf grievances, and a discussion group to 
clarify aud develop new objectives. Each institution, agency 
or individual involved in any way with a project including 
trainees and NCEY, is represented on the board and is entitled 
to one vote in all decisions. NCEY sought no special power 
on the Policy Boards. We did this to insure that the overall 
design would be followed after the pilot period; to be free 
to monitor and evaluate the programs; to insure our technical 
assistance v^uld be accepted; and to be able to work for 
replication and institutionalization. 



Academic Institutions 

The major obstacle to career advancement in human service occu- 
pations is the requirement of academic degrees -.or high level 
jobs, and the unwillingness of college faculties to try new 
approaches to meet the needs of employers and employed students. 
Even where there is agreement in principle, diffusion of power 
within colleges makes obtaining specific agreements from col- 
lege presidents, provosts, administrators, department chairmen, 
academic committees, and faculty almost impossible. 

*Warren 6. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin, Eds., 
The Planning of Chang e CHall, Rinehart and Winston; New York), 
2nd edition, p. 147. 
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In many cases where we obtained the cooperation of departments 
concerned with technical disciplines, e.g., mental health and 
occupational therapy, we were not successful with gaining 
cooperation from liberal art departments. 

* 

Occupational and vocational education tends to have lower pri- 
orities for college faculties even in those schools whose 
primary purpose is the operation of such programs. These pro- 
grams are seen as less p^'estiglous than liberal arts and science 
programs . 

It is difficult to achieve change in an institution where power 
is diffuse and where a veto over decision making is in the 
hands of people who will get no need satisfaction from the pro- 
posed change. 

Failure to effect scheduling of courses, hours in which they 
are given, manner in which they are tau«ht, and similar factors 
has a crucial effect on program success and institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Few colleges are willing to consider the question of how much 
formal education is relevant to the jobs paraprof esslonals 
would eventually be eligible for. From the viewpoint of most 
college faculties, job competency is less Important than having 
the prescribed academic background and credential. 

Our limited resources and Influence did not permit us to solve 
these problems in the development of our models. However, they 
must be considered if upward mobility and an effective work 
force are national goals. 

Our academic collaborators made some changes in course offerings 
and scheduling, but nowhere near the changes we believed desir- 
able. Employers were more willing than colleges to make 
changes . 

Colleges are handicapped in their inability to commit resources 
to new programs by budget stringencies and demands c 3 regular 
programs. For example, we reached agreements in principle to 
conduct the nursing program with three different colleges only 
to find that these conditions prevented them from setting up 
programs . 

Adherence to fixed semesters, scheduling and sequencing of 
courses, and prerequisites wastes resources, restricts trainees 
who learn more rapidly, and puts an undue burden on employers. 
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For example, the inaistence th«t three-credit course^ be given 
one hour a day, three days a veek, means releasing employees 
three days a veek* 

Working out articulation agreements between community and 
senior college programs was difficult but less difficult than 
obtaining scheduling changes. There is genuine willingness 
by some senior colleges to work with Junior colleges to per- 
mit acceptance of work completed at the associate degree level. 
The involvement of senior colleges In planning and task analysl 
was important for gaining this cooperation. 



Other Agencies 

Early involvement of unions, professional associations, civil 
service agencies, credent ialling bodies, and other groups in 
the development and design of a model is key to successful 
implementation. In each case, we found interest and willing- 
ness to participate to some degree. In the occupational 
therapy m^Jelt The American Occupational Therapy Association 
provides considerable free consultant time, the union repre- 
sentatives (CSEA) participate In the selection of trainees, 
and the State Departments of Health and Mental Hygiene parti- 
cipate along with the employing ins t l tut ions . In Addiction 
Services: the New York City Addiction Services Agency worked 
closely with us. In the child development model; New York 
City's Agency for Child Development and the New York State 
Department of Education play key roles. The teaching model 
includes relationships with New York City's teachers union 
(UFT), CUNY, and the New York State Department of Education. 
In the public health nursing model, the National League for 
Nursing and the New York State Licensure Board for Nursing 
gave us some help* 



Task Analysis * 

Educational programs are usually designed to meet the standards 
set by professional groups, educators, and accrediting asso- 
ciations, rather than the needs of the job, the employee, or 
the employer. The focus is on an "education" rather than a 



♦Sources from which NCEY developed its task analysis methodo- 
llgies include the work of Eleanor Gilpatrick (Health Services 
Mobility Study), Sidney Fine and Wretha Wiley (Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research), and the U.S. Department of Labor 
CDlctionarY of Occupational Titles and A Handbo ok for Job 
Restructuring) , 
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"work" mode?.. Functional task analysis to determine the rela- 
tionships between tasks and system outcomes pinpoints this 
situation clearly. 

NCEY uses task analysis in each of its models, A different 
method is used in each depending on the nature of the occu- 
pation, the work site, the availability of trained analysts 
and other resources, and the specific objectives of the ana- 
lysis. In general our objectives are to identify tasks, 
develop training curricula, determine performance standards, 
restructure jobs, develop career pathways, change institutional 
requirements and standards, etc. Each task analysis stressed 
one or more major objectives. In addiction aervic'^s, to 
develop a career ladder. In child development, for developing 
a new curriculum. In occupational therapy, it was to develop 
a curriculum reflecting changing roles of professionals and 
paraprofessionals. In public health nursing, it was to help 
modify clinical nursing education to give greater emphasis 
to community care. In teaching, it will be used to validate 
definitions of teacher roles, measure role changes, and may 
form the basis for the state-mandated competency-based cre- 
dential. 



Curriculum Development 

The task anilysis in each program was a factor in curriculum 
design. The academic institutions initially saw curriculum 
as their sole responsibxli ty and resisted involvement of 
employing agencies. Many diverse and diversionary issues were 
raised Includir.g: cost of changing curricular and teaching 
approaches; the Importance of tradition; the superior knov .edge 
experience, and responsibility of the faculty; educational 
standards; pre-existing course content and requirements which 
could not be c' nged; college curriculum committees which met 
only twice a year; and even academi ; freedom! Employing agen- 
cies tended to see the program primarily as a means to meet 
their training and operational needs. 

As noted earlier, it was easier to obtain curriculum change 
in technical departments such as occupational therapy, mental 
health and child development, than n liberal arts departments 
such as English, psychology, and mathematics. 

In a f'iw cases, we obtained needed changes. At LaGuardia 
Community College, the science department is revising its 
core course for the child development program, and for addic- 
tion servi'-es is including in a human biology course the 
effects of drugs on different systems and organs. In the 



teaching model, aaruch-8 social sciences department Hill offer 
a course for teachers in working with parents and communities. 

There has been a failure to identify common knowledge and skills 
that all human service workers need. Each occupation tends 
to develop Its own requirements and its own approach to human 
behavior, making transferability of skills and horizontal mobi- 
lity more difficult. We are encouraging an inter-occupatlonal , 
Inter-disclpllnary core area to help workers move from one 
occupation to another with maximum transferability of credits, 
such as the mental health core for addiction workers which 
can lead to a host of occupations. We have been only partially 
successful In getting crlleges to modify their courses of 
study; usually employers and workers make the concessions. 
However, the task analyses were Important in getting the col- 
leges to consider curriculum changes. 



Preceptors 

A key element in the work-study model is the early identifica- 
tion and involvement of competent, dedicated work supervisors 
to serve as preceptors and adjunct faculty. These supervisors 
become the trainees* teachers, mentors, and role models, and 
the link between the colleges and the work sites — between 
theory and practice. To help them in these roles, each model 
has a "training the trainers" component which includes formal 
training sessions, workshops, and seminars focusing on para- 
pro fespional and professional roles, supervisory and training 
techniques, relationships between theory and practice, and 
program evaluation. We have tried to provide incentives for 
preceptors by arranging for adjunct or consultant status at 
the colleges, ad<Jitional pay (addiction services and child 
development), and graduate credit (occupational therapy and 
teaching) . 



:-undlng and Scheduling 

Meeting funding agencies' schedules and deadlines was a serious 
problem which led in some cases to proposals being submitted 
before we had full agreement of all collaborators. It also 
led to delays as these schedu:'es had to be meshed with those 
of the collaborators which were different. 

A July 1st funding date and a mid-September date for the start 
of the academic year results in considerable loss of time as 
the summer is the wrong time of year to recruit staff, develop 
detailed curricula, select trainees, etc. 



In some high-cost projects, such as teaching, joint funding 
by several sources would make them viable. However, there is 
little willingness on the part of funding agencleci to share 
the costs of a single program. Joint funding brings its 
own problems in terms of overlapping responsibility (and credit), 
multiple forms and reporting requirements, and divided alle- 
giance. 

Credentlalllng 

We shall only discuss aspects of credentlalllng related to 
our program design. Credential, for cur purpose, refers to 
any license, certificate, form of registration, or academic 
degree required for working in an occupation. 

While the major objective of credentlalllng is to protect the 
public. credentlalllng regulations generally follow profes- 
sional guidelines not service requirements. The quality of 
service and utilization of workers in "helping" professions 
are largely determined by educational standards rather than 
by service needs and worker competencies. It la generally 
agreed that many professional tasks could be performed by 
persons with less formal education than that required of pro- 
fessionals. 

Credentials create: (1) Irrelevant demands - the difference 
between what certifiers require and what employers and the 
jobs demand; (2) overly specific demands - ruling out alter- 
native ways of developing competence; (3) too early demands - 
making it difficult for people to bloom late, to reconsider 
their Interests, to experiment with different kinds of expe- 
riences, "to delight in mobility."* 

Efforts to reduce the adverse effects of credent lallsm have 
focused on the following: (1) increasing the number of 
workers with needed skills; (2) reducing discrimination; 
(3) reducing the emphasis on formal education; (4) increasing 
the employer's role in determining who will do what on the 
job; (5) making greater career mobility possible for adults 
and people with little formal education; and (6) job restruc- 
turing to Increase the number of jobs which do not require 
high education requirements. 



*S.M. Miller, Towards More Development and Less Credent lulling : 
SomeNote 9 , OECD Discussions on Educational Credentials (Paris, 
November r973), mlmeo., p.l. 
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Ve considered the following strategies: 

1. To eliminate credentials entirely 

2. To adapt existing credentials to fit new roles. 
3« To reduce requirements for credentials. 

4. To develop new credentials. 

5. To develop new routes to existing credentials. 

Eliminating credentials^ adapting credentials to fit new roles» 
and reducing requirements were beyond our capabilities and 
resources. Each called for far more power than we had to 
Influence professions^ regulatory bodies^ legislatures > and 
employers* Further^ paraprof esslonals we Interviewed Indicated 
that they wanted the same credentials that others In the field 
had, not something different, and certainly not nothing at all. 
Our efforts, therefore, were channeled to developing new ere* 
dentials and new routes to existing credentials* 

In addiction services, where there are a multiplicity of aca- 
demic disciplines and credentials Including social work (MSW) , 
psychology (Ph*D.), psychiatry (M.D.), our aim was to develop 
a meaningful Intermediate generallst credential In mental health 
at the associate degree level. 

In child development, where the only existing credential is at 
the master's level, a new competency-based credential — Child 
Development Assoclat e--ls being proposed by the Federal Office 
of Child Development, we .accepted as our immediate objective 
preparing workers for that credential. In occupational therapy^ 
teaching, and public health nursing, our efforts went into 
developing new routes to existing credentials* 

C . Elements in Establishing a Career Upgrading Model 

Some factors which we found to be important in establishing 
our programs are described below. They are not meant to be 
fixed steps to be followed sequentially, nor are they 
equally Important for all programs. 

1. As soon as possible, establish a general planning 
bojjy with representation from the principal forces involved 
in the program. Add others as they are identified. Orient 
participants thoroughly and reorient regularly. Promote dis- 
cussion on all Issues related to the program. Establish effec- 
tive communications systems and procedures for setting pixori- 
t ies . 

2. With respect to each occupation under consideration 
determine: work force needs, entrance requirements, and train- 
ing resources. 
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3. Identify ayatema which have a large number of workera 
who have little: 

a. Vertical mobility. This usually results from 
the imposition of requirements for higher jobs, 
(e.g., credentials, education, and experience), 
which the lower level workers do not have and 
find impossible to obtain. 

b. Diagonal or Inter-organizational mobility. Com- 
mon causes are: absence of any generally accepted 
way of evaluating the transferability of worker 
competence to another setting; extreme cask spe- 
cialization and concentration on specific job- 
related competencies; and the initial selection 

of workers from an "unemployable" group, e.g., 
former addicts. 

4. Identify systems which have a substantial number of 
higher level (in terms of salary, skills, status, promotional 
opportunities, etc.) positions which are unfilled, filled by 
recruiting from outside of the organization, or are filled by 
persons from unrelated fie]d8. 

5. Identify barriers and supports related to establishing 
a linkage between the lower-level worker group and the higher- 
level positions. The workers in the lower-level positions may 
he paraprof essionals , assisting and vorking with higher level 
technicians and professionals, performing directly related 
independent work which calls for less education and skills — 

or working with the same client group performing functions 
or providing services in a different area. Granting credit 
for experience and the ability to use the work-place as an 
integral element of the mobility program depend on the close- 
ness and strength of this linkage between the systems with the 
workers and the systems with the jobs. 

6. The mutual Interest between the workers' system and 
the system with the higher level jobs should be determined and 
strengthened. If the systems are the same (i.e., the system has 
both a group of workers with little or no vertical or diagonal 
mobility and a number of unfilled higher level jobs) p -ogram 
development problems are easier to resolve. Officials aust 

be motivated to explore the feasibility of linking the prol'-ms 
of "dead-ended" workers and of unfilled higher level jobs, and 
attempting to solve both problems at the same time As a rule, 
the amount of effort Involved in establishing a linkage de- 
creasea— and the probability of success increases --with the 
strength of other relationships between the two systems. Recog- 
nition that a mobility program would satisfy both needs does not 



ERIC 
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Insure that a program to improve career opportunities irlll B»e 
successful, or even that one can be estahlished. However, it 
is a necessary condition vftich must he met. The success of 
every program depends on the existence of "real" jobs and the 
willingness and ability of the receiving system (the ultimate 
employer) to accept the output (qualified workers) of the pro- 
gram. The establishment of the mututal interest linkage is a 
necessary precondition. 

7. Job restructuring may be required to provide appropri- 
ate tasks for the upgraded workers. Persons most directly 
affected by these changes should be consulted in the planning 
of change, otherwise, resistance by existing staff may over- 
whelm the effort to upgrade. 

8. As no single employer may have a sufficient number of 
paraprof essionals , adequate resourceSi or sufficient openings to 
Ings to support a program, it may be necessary to organize an 
employer consortium. An employer consortium may be a source of 
great strength. In our programs it has led to greater employer 
participation and helped bring into the open employer reactions 
to program costs and the elements which would have made insti- 
tutionalization and replication impossible. It is most desir- 
able for employers in a consortium to have the same policies 
with respect to released time, etc. If uniformity cannot be 
achieved. It may be desirable to change the members of the con- 
sortium to get uniformity. 

9. Relationships and program linkages with academic insti- 
tutions should be developed as early as possible to allow for 
maximum participation by the institutions in the planning and 
developmental stages, and for as much time as possible f o : the 
resolution of problems which will inevitably arise. More dif- 
ficulties can be expected with getting educational institutions 
to change than with the employing systems, workers, unions, or 
most professional groups. Difficulties increase exponentially 
with the number of educational linkages required. For example, 
if the program calls for agreement between a two-year college 
and a four-year college — in which the latter will give full 
credit for work at the former and agrees not to repeat course 
content or program elements — the difficulties are multiplied. 

In general, it seems to be easier to set up an innovative pro- 
gram with private colleges than with public colleges. How- 
ever, it is harder, working with private colleges, to institu- 
tionalize a program, which will continue and grow after the 
completion of the trial period. 

10. Relationshlpa and program linkages should be estab- 
lished with: (a) unions and professional groups which repre- 
sent workers in the lower-level jobs and in the higher level 
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jobs; Cb) managers who would be directly involved or signifi- 
cantly -effected by the prog:«Ma; Cc) In public programs, the 
Civil service Commiasion and other governmental agencies which 
could affect success of the program; and, (d) if an i^xlsting 
credential is involved, the credent iallng ajjency. Programs to 
change established employ.-ent ratterns are threatening to many 
groups, particularly if they don't know much about the. program 
except that it will introduce change. In some cases, once the 
nature of the proposed program is understood, these groups 
become allies and sources of information and program resources. 
It is important to establish a positive link with every group 
which would be affacted by — or which could affect — the program 
to a significant degree. 

11. A coordinating committee should be established as 
soon as sufficient interest is developed. The committee 
should include representatives of groups or systems which could 
play malor roles in providing input to the program, in con- 
ducting the program, in using the output of the program, and 

in evaluating the program. Often, the composition of this 
committee will be the same as that of the planning group. 

We have found that there is a crucial role in the 
coordinating committee for an organization which has no stake 
in a specific input, (e.g. leleased time); or in a specific 
output, (e.g., filling vacant jobs and getting a better job); 
but which has the same stake in all of these and an overriding 
concern with the success of the total program, rather than with 
the achievement of a single sub-goal. (This has been, in 
general, the role played by NCEY.) In addition to coordination, 
the role played by the coordinating committee should be an ener- 
gizing, searching, stablizing and guiding role. (This is also 
the role initially played by NCEY.) If the committee played 
its role perfectly, there would be no need for an organization 
such as NCEY to be involved once the major participants were 
brought together, agreed on a program, and worked through a 
pilot period. 

12. Task analysis is a useful tool for relating the 
objectives and program activities of the two employing sys- 
tems, the past and future work experience of -he workers, the 
educational curriculum, selection of program participants, and 
program evaluation. The task analysis may point to answers 

to related problems, e.g., the job of redesign in one of the 
systems to improve its effectiveness. 

There are many systems of task analysis, and the 
particular approach selected dependsupon the resources avail- 
able, the kind of information required, and the objectives. 
We combined several approaches in order to stress: 



a. Service to be provided by the ftyatem 
Need satisfaction of the employer 

c. Use of nonprofessional tasks as training 
stepping stones to professional competence 

d. Linkage between school and work 

e. Academic credits for work 

f. Nature of supervision 

g. Intermediate Job levels hetveen paraprofes- 
slonal and professional levels. 

13. Developing alternative routes for advancement is the 
heart of the planning process. This is primarily a responsi- 
bility of the coordinating committee. iowever, the staff 
work may best be done by an agency such as NCEY, which does 
not stand to gain or lose by the selection of any one route. 
The analysis should consider the effect and cost of changing 
such variables as minimum educational requirements, creden- 
tials. Job sequence, work assignments, curriculum, teaching 
staff, supervision. Civil Service selection and Job design. 

14. The curriculum should not be determined solely by 
the college teaching staff. It should be developed by the 
college, the professional organization, the workers, and 

the employing systems in cooperative discussion and negotia- 
tion. The objectives should be to: provide the hroad func- 
tional competence which is the concern of the cdicators, the 
specific competence to do the Job and to be productive during 
the learning period, which is the concern of the employers, 
the professional standing which is the concern of che profes- 
sional organizations, and minimize the cost of time and 
effort, which is the concern of the worker. The colleges tend 
to have veto power as they are ultimately responsible for 
accrediting the curriculum. 

The curriculum should specify: the content and 
focus of each course. Including the in-service training com- 
ponents; the teaching methods to be used; and the selection 
and utilization of academic and practicum faculty. It should 
also recognize trainees* characteristics and prior skills 
and knowledge. 

15. Released time has been considered a necessary con- 
dition for employed adults to complete a demanding educa- 
tional program in a relatively short time. While some re- 
leased time is important, over-emphasis is a major obstacle 
to instituting and institutionalizing a program. Few em- 
ployers are willing to underwrite career advancement programs 
which require significant amounts of released time. In 
addition to the cost of released time, there are other counter- 



productive consec^uences • Some are; lo^er^d morale of employees 
who are not selected for the program^ but vho have to carry out 
the work left undone hy the workers In the program; resistance 
on the part of consumer representatives^ vho see the consumer 
as the one who pays for the released time; disruption of normal 
work processes; reduced management responsibility; a lesser 
commitment on the part of participants to the achievement of 
work goals; and> In some cases » lowered rather than higher per- 
formance standards. Not only is the amount of released time 
crucial^ but when the released time is taken is also important. 
Unless the educational institutions change their course offer-* 
ings and make special arrangements » it is possible that workers 
will be going to school for substantial parts of each working 
day. Time may be required for supervised in-service practicum 
and regular course work. 

Significant released time requirements make inter- 
system programs impossible unless an outside source pays for 
the cost of this time. Sometimes the released time burden can 
be reduced by replacing ^'released** workers with students or 
interns. It is important for colleges to minimize disruption 
in the employing agencies. 

16. College credit for work knowledge and experience 
shortens the time needed to complete the program^ reduces the 
costs» ties school and work together more effectively^ and 
motivates workers. While college rules may prohibit more 
than nominal credit without examination, there are a number 
of ways to provide additional credit. One is to include 
supervised work application of classroom teaching as an ele-- 
ment of the formal educational sequence. A second is to 
accredit In-servlce training. A third is to credit tested 
work competency. Credits earned in these ways should be 
transferable to other academic institutions. 

17. Provisions for supportive services are needed if an 
employed adult is to successfully complete an accelerated pro- 
gram» particularly if the adult has family responsibili ties » 
has not attended school for some time» and had an unsatisfac- 
tory school experience. The nature^ range> and intensity of 
these services should be based upon the specific worker popu- 
lation and the demands of the specific program not on general 
assumptions. Agency and school have a common responsibility 
to provide the student with supportive services^ The agency 
can provide counseling and assistance on job-related and 
career problems* The college can furnish educational guidance 
and counseling focused on improving the student*s learning. 
Personal counseling and other supportive services can be 
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provided by community agencies. Persons deemed unaUle to com- 
plete the program even with the help of supportive services, 
should not be admitted. 

18. Trainees' contributions of time and effort cannot be 
considered as merely "icing on the cake"-- a minor supplement to 
the employer's contribution. It must be a major contribution 
complementing the contributions of the employer, the educational 
institution, and other supporters of the program. An employee's 
contribution is a measure of commitment and will to successfully 
complete the program. The employee must not only master the 
Academic content of the program, but must continue to perform 
regular Job duties at an acceptable level. 

19. Capable job supervisors are important for assuring 
Worthwhile work experience, linking classroom theory and 
workplace reality, and easing problems related to special pro- 
gram needs. They must be kept informed of the educational pro- 
gram. Be willing and able to adjust work assignments, and be 
permitted to suggest changes in classroom content and approach. 
Supervisors who are also adjunct faculty of the educational 
institution are in the best organizational positions to effect 
the linkage. Regular orientation and training sessions should 
be held jointly with work supervisors and college faculty. 

20. Trainees should be kept together as a group for parts 
of the program in order to develop group support of the program 
and peer learning. Classroom facilities, equipment and library 
resources, made available at the work site as well as at the 
college can help. It is equally important that trainees be ex- 
posed to regular college students and people in other programs to 
broaden their perspectives. A responsible balance should be 
struck between these elements. 

21. Evaluation should be built in from the beginning. 
Program design may have to be changed to make meaningful 
evaluation possible. After commitments are made, it may not 
be possible to change the program. Sometimes there is the 
difficult choice between a successful program and a thorough 
evaluation. It is important to recognisse this and make the 
difficult decision involved. Ignoring the issue may result in 
an unsuccessful program and useless evaluation. Evaluation 
should provide feedback for improvement of curriculum and 
work methods in addition to providing data for measuring the 
success of the program. 

22. The need satisfaction of every individual and agency 
involved must be considered and met. To the degree that they 
are not Citecognising that meeting the need satisfaction of one 



patrtlcipant may make It impossible to meet that of another), 
ch^ program will have, difficulties. These difficulties may 
not: appear during the initial stages of the program* But are 
sutre tio emerge when the effort is made to institutionalize the 
pro Cess • 

23. The cost of developing and conducting special pro- 
grakiaa Is very high* The typical consortium of agencies and 
i.n(3.ivlduals cannot afford, under ordinary circumstances* to pay 
thet developmental and evaluation costs* Other funding sources 
shcyuld t>e sought for these one-time costs. All parties share 
th9 r«aponsibllity for examining the costs of the program and 
deciding how t" achieve a stable base of support. Where evi- 
dence exists that the program has a long-range potential and 
that the demana for training will continue, programs should 

Ite incorporated as rapidly as possible in their regular budgets. 
A ticey decision in planning is the relative priorities of cost 
anc} e f fectlveness . The decision to maximize effectiveness for a 
fijced coat or minimize cost for a fixed effectiveness can have 
gresat Impact on the program. If a training/educati^in strategy 
is to be successfully replicated or institutionalized, infor- 
inat:ioii about the cost and effectiveness should be available 
to th« decision makers. A model which yields cost/effectiveness 
dat^a gives program designers a base for judging alternative 
appro acfies. * 

24. Factors affecting institutionalization when setting 
tip pilot programs include; the ability of the employing organl- 
zatiiona to absorb costs, e.g., release time and work disruption; 
th^ continued ability to employ higher level workers; the degree 
of "creaming" in the pilot program; the resentment of non-par- 
tic?ip«tlng workers; the colleges* willingness to continue special 
couirse scheduling; and the identification of sources of needed 
furads . 

2S • Pilot programs must consider the problem of replication 
in the earliest planning stages; replication— rather than iso- 
lat::ed auccess — is the major goal of a demonstration project. 
In developing our demonstration projects, we attempted to meet 
thet following criteria which we suggest for such projects: 



a description of a good cost/effectiveness model, see Sue 
Ji, Haggart, Program Cost Analysis in Educational Planning ; and 
Hi!-.. Kapp, et «1., Project R-3« San Jose. Calif: Evaluation of 
Segjil ta and Development of a Cost Model ; both available from 
th^ Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 



a. The occupational data (number of jobs, 
projected ioh openings, educational resources, 
etc.) should Indicate the existence of a 
widespread (possibly national) problem, rather 
than a local problem. 

b. Other occupations should have relevant 
characteristics similar to those chosen for 
the demonstration projects. 

c. There should be other populations of parapro- 
fessionals, employers, and educational insti- 
tutions with relevant characteristics similar 
to those in the demonstration project. 

d. Data and experience obtained in the demonstra- 
tion project should be helpful in reducing the 
cost of replication. 

e. The cost of replication should require as 
little special funding as possible. 

f. Regular reports Issued during and at the end 
of the demonstration period should provide 
all information needed to enable interested 
organizations to modify and replicate the 
program. 



D, Some Counter-Views with Respect to our Model * 

Some arguments which have been presented in opposition to 
our program policies are the following; 

1. The only worth-while strategies are those which 
seek to eliminate or reduce credential requirements 
rather than to develop new credentials and new 
routes to existing credentials. 

2. New credentials create new problems and add to 
existing problems. 

3. Helping some minority people obtain credentials 
strengthens the positions of the advocates for 
credentialling. 



* Several of these views were suggested to us by S.M. Miller 
op . cit « 



4. failure to build In assured success means that we 
are reaping a crop of double losers. 

5. Only a few will have the opportunities to advance. 
Society should invest in developing all who want to 
advance. 

6. Employers should pay the entire burden of released 
time. Workers cannot afford to attend college on 
their own time. 

7. The focus on job^site training and experience and 
employers* needs dilutes the education received 
and limits worker mobility. 

The following are in reply to these objections: 

1. We do not believe that it is possible, or even 
desirable, to eliminate all credentials. Certainly 
not in terras of consumer protection. The trend for 

the past 100 years has been to increase the use of 
credentials, even in such skill areas as automobile 
repair. On the basis of our experience, we believe 
that the most that can be done is to reduce un- 
necessary high requirements for credentials. How- 
ever, a head-on attack on this socially desirable 
and less difficult objective proved to be beyond our 
capabilities. Widespread reduction of requirements 
whether for credentials or for jobs would require 
action by the appropriate branches of government. 
We believe that our more limited goals will help 
to provide stability and employment for a large 
• group of people who have neither at the present time. 

2. As indicated, we do not believe that credentials are 
necessarily evil. The establishment of a credential 
to recognize a level of competence and to give Job 
stability and mobility to a depressed group is not 
undesirable, e.g., the associate degree program to 
help people qualify for the child development asso- 
ciate credential is not a new barrier, particularly 
since the credential can be obtained on the basis 

of performance alone. 

3. We recognize that once people get into higher level 
Jobs they have a vested interest in retaining high 
requirements for their Jobs. Our view is that the 
primary goal is getting higher level Jobs for para- 
professions and others who are now barred from these 
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jpbs^ by credentials and educatipnal requirements. 
The additional support for credentialai will not 
Qie a significant addition. 

4. While some participants vlll Indeed he unsuccessful 
Cdouhle losers), some will be successful. He 
believe that success In learning cannot be insured 
and that It is socially more desirable to risk fail- 
ure than to fall to give losers a second chance. 

5. Our response to this objection is similar to that for 
objection 4 above. We believe that there should be 
opportunities for all, but not necessarily the 
identical opportunities or in the same pilot program 
or at the same time. 

6. An employer (public or private) cannot carry the full 
burden for released time. In any event, it will always 
be the consumer who pays. If released time is socially 
desirable then society as a whole should pay, not the 
consumer of specific services. In addition, we 
believe that these programs have a better chance of 
working and being replicated if the worker is 
required to make a significant contribution. 

7. These are not general education programs. They are 
focused on helping a specific group of people move 
up in a specific occupation and relating work and 
education. Where the work experience is too narrow, 
we have tried to broaden the experience by rotation 
as in the occupational therapy program and by 
Imbedding the specliic experience in a broader educa- 
tional field, as in the addiction services program. 



E. General Conclusions and Recommendations 

On the basis of our experience with the five programs described, 
we have reached a number of conclusions and are in a position 
to make general recommendations to organizations which under- 
take such programs: 

1> The needs and potential of employed workers have been 
neglected in favor of the young and the unemployed. 
More programs are needed to provide opportunities 
for upgrading workers and encouraging them to 
continue training and education. 
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Our approach'-*-*the development of an Integrated vork- 
education-career system--ls viable and can be uti^* 
Xised both in human service occupations and other 
than human service occupations. 

Job shortages in an occupation are a necessary con** 
dition for a successful program. However* even 
severe shortages do not insure that upgrading pro*^ 
grams will be accepted by employers* employees and 
others and that the program will be supported by a 
funding source. Uhile meeting the need satisfac** 
tions of the paraprof essionaXs is the primary objec-- 
tive of these programs* the need saciaf actions of 
others must be considered and met to a reasonable 
extent for programs to succeed. 

An employer-^college^'^employee consortium can carry 
only a few special upgrading programs at present 

without outside funding. More work should be done 
to reduce the costs of such programs and to include 
funds for them in national education efforts. 

There is need for better and more accessible infor**- 
mation on funding sources. The Federal government 
should encourage and simplify the conditions for 
multiple source funding. It might be more produc*-^ 
tive if funding agencies cooperated in offering 
joint funding! rather than forcing the applying , 
agency to put together a funding consortium. 

Human service occupations offer good opportunities 
for adults. Employers » unions and credentialling 
agencies should seek to restructure these occupa*- 
tions to establish several entry levels for adults 
with differing life and work experiences* 

Credentialled workers are frequently unwilling to 
cooperate in programs to upgrade paraprofessionals 
as they feel their needs are not being met. Contin- 
uing development of credentialled workers is 
necessary to gain their support . 

Poor articulation between two-and four-^year academic 
programs makes advancement to the full credential 
from an intermediate credential difficult. Artlcu*- 
lation should be built into the program. 
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9. Educators, in general, downgrade vocational prograns. 
This is an obstacle in establishing and conducting 
work-study programs. Project staff must work with 
faculty members as well as administrators to over- 
come this problem* 

10. Much more study is needed in evaluating work compe- 
tencies and in determining the value of work for 
college credit. Task analysis is the most promising 
approach . 

11. Vocational preparation for human service occupations 
can start at the high-school level If these programs 
are articulated with college programs. Development 
of a core curriculum for all human service occupa- 
tions would encourage this without unduly restrict- 
ing student career choices. 

12. Employers who require academic credentials for career 
advancement should help their paraprof essional em- 
ployees to attain these credentials. 

13. Neither employers nor workers can afford two hours 
travel time to educational sites* Educational 
programs should be located at the work-site or close 
to the work-site and near mass transportation faci- 
lities . 

14* Funding agencies should encourage more risk in pilot 
programs . 

15. Competent neutral consultants to serve in the several 
roles played by NCEY in these projects may be essen- 
tial in complex programs involving several independent 
agencies* The funding sources may well make the 
involvement of a "neutral" a requirement for funding 
complex programs. 

16. Under the pressure of employed and credentialled 
groups, employment requirements tend to continually 
increase* There should be a mandated periodic 
government review of credentials and minimum require- 
ments for employment and the process for attaining 
these to protect consumers both from poor service 
and inflated costs* 
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Educational and manpower programs generally focus on initial 
jobs and are rarely concerned with promotion and upgrading, 
career ladders. Integrating work and education* and making it 
easier for an employed worker to obtain credentials. We have 
focused on helping the employed worker. We have Identified 
some of the problems Involved and have demonstrated how some 
of these can be solved. There are no distinctly new program 
elements in our design. What is new is a non-doctrinaire 
approach, using the results of many other programs, which re- 
sulted in a different set of elements anc* solutions for each 
of our models. Because of our problem -solving approach, we 
anticipate that the models will change from our original 
designs as time goes on and new needs arise. Actual practice 
may distort our theoretical constructs. 

NCEY*s continuing participation in monitoring the programs, 
evaluating them, and providing technical assistance, will 
help us to learn and to feed this learning — through experience- 
back into Institutionalization and replication efforts. It is 
Inevitable that a design which does not use a fixed model for 
all programs will have varying degrees of program success. On 
an overall evaluation, we believe that the project has achieved 
some solid successes and that our experiences have important 
lessons for those contemplating similar programs. 
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Occupations Considered But Not Selected 



-Case Workers m the New York City Departaeat of Social Ser- 
vices. Budget cuts led to a freeae on hiring of ease workers. 
New welfare laws » uncertain staff patterns under reorganisa- 
tion and a "hard line" toward welfare recipients further 
clouded possible collaboration. We obtained tentative agree- 
ment from the State Department of Social Services to waive 
the minimum requirement of a baccalaureate degree for employed 
Case Aides, but the City agency and the union were not enthu- 
siastic. 

-Ambula tory care team member with Bellevue Hospital Center, 
leading to positions as Nurse, Social Case Worker . Nutri - 
tionist. Dietician , or Community Health Educa.£o^ . The 
medical board of Bellevue, decided to delay any new staffing 
patterns for at least a year. 

■Hospital Case Worker with New York City Municipal Hospitals. 
Several directors of hospital departments of social service 
felt uncertain about effects of budget cuts on their depart- 
ments which limited job lines and cut time available to 
develop a program. Since salaries and union representation 
for the Hospital Case Worker were the same as for Case Workers 
in the Department of Social Services, there was reluctance to 
take Independent action. 

-Public Health Sa nitarian with New York City Health Department. 
Employed sanitarians and union officials were opposed to 
reducing educational requirements or changing the existing 
credential although these appear too high for the work per- 
formed by most workers in the occupation. 

■Public H ealth Educator with New York City Health Department. 
Only 30 public health educators were employed by the city 
and there were Just two vacancies. 

'Physician's Assistant with New York City Health Department 
or a veterans Administration Hospital. It appears unlikely 
that the necessary steps could be taken quickly enough to 
achieve success during the project's existence. Difficul- 
ties were encountered as a result of opposition of physicians, 
nurses, unions, and others. 

Social Worker Assistant with a voluntary hospital. The Social 
Service Department decided It could not commit enough staff time 
to make the project work. 



Laboratory Technologist with various health institutions. 
The automation of medical laboratories is accelerating at 
a rapid rate requiring less skill on the part of employees. 
There was also a lack of employer interest and some profes- 
sional resistance. 

- Blood Bank Technologist with Community Blood Council of 
Greater New York. There was not enough occupational data 
with respect to general demand* and not enough positions in 
the Community Blood Council to establish a program. 

- Physical Therapist with New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. The influence of private practitioners on the 
professional association and academic Institutions encourages 
higher educational requirements. The trend was too strong 
for us to achieve a reversal. 

- Speech and Hearing Therapis t with New York State Department 
of Mental Hugiene. This calls for highly specialized tech- 
nical preparation requiring a master's degree and there was 
great resistance to setting up an intermediate level. 

- Recreation Therapist with New York Department of Mental Hygiene. 
This is not a clearly defined occupation; it is hard to dis- 
tinguish from other recreation workers. 

- Inhalation Therapist . The number of persons employed by any 
one employer is very small and we were not able to organize 
a consortium. 

- School Social \: orker with New York City Board of Education. 
High credentials are required which we could not surmount, 
and there are relatively few openings. 

- School Guidance Counselor with New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Teachers consider this a desirable assignment and 
there is compei:ition with many teachers on the eligibility 
list . 

- School Libararian with New York City Board of Education. There 
was no shortage of librarians locally and little interest in 
establishing new credentials on the part of employers. 

- Mental Health Worker with New York City Department of Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation Services. At the time this was 
a new occupation with little data, no credentials, and no 
employer Interest. 

- Rehabilitation Specialist with the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene* Only one hospital was Interested, and it 
was a new occupation, ill-defined, and overlapping many exist- 
ing specialty areas such as Occupational, Speech and Hearing, 
and Recreation Therapies. 
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